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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We earnestly entreat our delinquent subscribers to send us the amounts they: 
respectively owe us. We have asked this before, but we now respectfully but frank] 
submit the matter to them as one upon which the continued existence of the Messen- 
ger depends. ‘We aie .n real distress, with thousands standing on our books which 
ought long since to have been paid. Will not our debtors discharge their obligations 
and enable us to keep up the Messenger as the literary organ of the Southern States ? 
If our appeal shall be in vain we have only to request of such as never intend to pay 
that they will inform us of the fact and we will stop their numbers of the Magazine. 

Come, dear friends, send in immediately the amounts due us, and which in all 
honor belong to us, and enable us thereby to continue the publication of our favorite 
Messenger. 
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For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Asthma and 
Consumption, is universally known as the best remedy ever vet discovered for every variety of 
Pulmonary disease. So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its 
cures, that al:nost every section of the country abounds in persous publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once 
tried its superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent toescape observation, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs which are incident to our climate. 
By its timely use many, nay almost all attacks of disease upon the Lungs or throat, are arrested 

: and thus are saved many thousands every vear from a premature grave. No family should be 
without it, and those who do neglect to provide themselves with a remedy which wards off this dangerous class of 
diseases will have cause to deplore it when itis too late. Proots of the surpiizing efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral. 
need not be given to the American people,—they have iiving proofs in every neighborhood. But those who wish to: 
read the statements of those whose whole health has been restored and whose lives have been saved by its use, will 
find them in my American Almanac which the agent below named has to furnish gratis for every one. 

Prepared by Dr. J. ¢. AYER, Lowell, Massg—And sold bv every Druggist in the U 8S. 

PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond, General Agents for Va. 
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The Testimony of Geology and Astronomy 
to the truth of the Hebrew Records. 


The testimony of Geology and Astronomy 
to the truth of the Mosaic Records, on two 
points, their chronology and their assertion 
of a universal Deluge, will form the subject 
of this paper. This subject has been cho- 
sen because several learned men of recent 
date—-we would name particularly Mr. Lyell 
—on the Science of Geology, still endeavor 
to account for many of the most remarkable 
Geological facts, not only without any refe- 
rence to the agency of a General Deluge, 
but on an implied denial of such an event. 
Chronology is concerned in this discussion, 
inasmuch as the theories of what is called 
the Continental Geology—theories treated 
with too much respect and complacency by 
Buckland of England, and Hitchcock of our 
country—require an age for the earth, incon- 
sistent with the Mosaic Chronology. 

Considering true philosophy as much dis- 
regarded in these theories as the Mosaic 
Records, we have selected and arranged 
some facts which show the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of these theories, and throw 
the light and dignity of Science upon those 
Records, which, independently of Physical 
Science, form the indestructible Charter of 
Man, to Happiness and Immortality. 

We are well aware that all Geologists have 
been compelled to admit, that the surface of 
the earth affords undeniable evidence of the 
universal agency of water, and that many of 
the facts which constitute this evidence have 
been long and generally known. Still it has 
been thought that it would be a profitable 
and useful employment of a short time to 
revive the impression they have made. and 
to confirm it by recapitulating some facts al- 
ready known, and accumulating many others 
more remarkable, which more recent re- 
searches have discovered. 

It will be readily perceived, that for our 
purpose, it will not be necessary to discuss 


Vou, SXI—33 





any of the theories of Geology with regard 
to the modes of creation or existence of our 
earth. Inall of them that reject the Mosaic 
account, there is not only uncertainty, but 
so much positive absurdity that they are un- 
worthy of consideration. We are only con- 
cerned, at present, to show that our Earth, 
as it now is, affords irrefragible evidence of 
one of the great facts stated in the Mosaic 
Records—a general Deluge; and also, that 
one of the most remarkable and clearly dem- 
onstrated epochs of Astronomy proves the 
Sacred Chronology of the world to be true. 

That the present dry lands of our globe 
were the bed of the antediluvian ocean, is ad- 
mitted by all Geologists, as a fact demonstra- 
ble, whatever may be their theories respect- 
ing its original creation. This appears to be 
true not only of the level surface of the 
globe, but of the mountains, of secondary 
formation. We mention this supposition, be- 
cause some may think that it will account 
for many facts we are about to state, without 
the agency of a general flood. Admitting 
that our dry lands and mountains of secon- 
dary formation have been thrown up from 
the bed of the primeval Ocean, it would be 
quite probable, that the fossil remains of ma- 
rine creatures would be found imbedded in 
their lower strata, without the agency of an 
incument Deluge. But it cannot account 
for fossil remains of /and animals on the tops 
of mountains. It can in no wise account 
for fossil remains on the tops of mountains 
of primitive formation. Still less can it ac- 
count for the remains of land animals on the 
tops of the highest mountains; of animals 
of the tropical regions found imbedded in 
the banks of rivers and in the solid ice of the 
highest northern latitudes. 


In giving a simple and sublime account of 
the Deluge, the Hebrew writer attributes it 
to “‘the opening of the windows of Heaven,”’ 
and to ‘‘ the breaking up of the fountains— 
or as it may be translated, the foundations— 
of the great deep.’’ The facts from Geolo- 
gy which irresisistibly attest, not only the 
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actual existence of this great fact, bat of the 
very mode of operation of the agency, are nu- 
merous and incontestible. The illustration 
of that branch of the operation stated, the 
breaking up of the foundations of the great 
deep will first occupy our attention. 

The first fundamental and unquestioned 
fact of Geology, is this—that the earth, what- 
ever may have been the mode of its creation 
or whatever may be its configuration, is, in 
its superior strata, a ‘‘ mass of ruins.’ An 
interesting writer on the subject remarks: ‘ It 
is not of one land, or of ene clime, that the as- 
sertionis made, butof all lands, of all climes, of 
the Earth universally. Wherever the steep 
front of mountains discloses their interior 
construction, wherever native caverns and 
fissures reveal the disposition of the compo- 
nent materials, wherever the operations of 
the miner have pierced the successive lay- 
ers beneath which metal or coal is deposited, 
convulsion and disruption and disarrange- 
ment are visible.’’ Kirwan, in his Geologi- 
cal Essays, speaks strongly of the disordered 
condition of the strata of England and Scot- 
land. Parkinson «lescribes the whole of Great 
Britain as ‘“‘having since its completion, 
suffered considerable disturbance from some 
prodigious and mysterious power. By this 
power, all the known strata to the greatest 
depths that have been explored, have been 
more or less broken and displaced; and in 
some places have been so lifted, that the 
lowest of them have beén raised to the sur- 
face; while other portions, to a very great 
depth and extent, have been displaced.’ 
Townsend, and every subsequent writer con- 
firms this statement. All the collieries of 
Great Britain attest it. Between Lansdowne 
and Severn, the natural dip of all the strata, 
is completely inverted. A very extraordi- 
nary derangement is found in the Isle of 
Wight. In one part the stratum of chalk 
and the superincumbent stratum of clay, are 
turned up from their natural dip to a posi- 
tion nearly vertical. Similar dislocations 
are met with in the tin mines of Cornwall. 
Townsend remarks; “there is no mine or 
colliery in the whole island but what exhibits 
similar disruptions. Yet in all of them, the 
correspondent portions are as regular in the 
succession of their dislocated strata, as the 
leaves and cover of a book would be if dis- 


sected and placed in different planes.’ The 
same facts are found all over the continent 
of Europe. Soin Asia. The mountains of 
Dauria in Liberia, are so dislocated, that the 
miners are unable to calculate the direction 
of a vein, but are constrained to pursue their 
work at hazard. Some veins are horizontal, 
some oblique, others vertical, all much dis- 
located, and in many places interrupted by 
vast caverns. The whole Alpine region is 
intersected and torn by vast chasms even in 
their granite chains. De Luc and Saussure 
have copiously described them. ‘‘ They 
mark,’’ say they, ‘‘ convulsion, and show no 
signs of having been occasioned by attri- 
tion.’’ Similar chasms, Townsend discovei- 
ed throughout the Pyrenees ; and Humboldt, 
in the Chimborazo of the Andes.* ‘If,’ 
says Dr. McCulloch, “the highly inclined 
position of strata was not itself a proof of 
their elevation, evidences are found of mo- 
tion in a great number of phenomena. In 
their curvatures, we find proofs of disturb- 
ance; we find even more decided evidence 
to the same purpose, in their fractures. But 
when we see that all these fractures are ac- 
companied by a separation of parts, which 
were once continuous, that one portion of a 
stratum occupies a higher or lower place 
than another, and that this separation is of- 
ten attended by a difference in the angle of 
inclination of the separated parts, we have 
every proof which can be desired, of an al- 
teration in the horizontal position of strati- 
fied rocks, since the period when they were 
consolidated.’’7 

We proceed now to the first class of facts 
which attest the existence and agency of a 
Flood in every part of the globe. The first 
we will mention, is the presence of blocks 
and large masses of particular species of 
stone in regions where no such stone exists 
in its mountains and strata. They always 
bear marks of attrition from agitated waters. 
Thus innumerable masses of granite lie de- 
tached in the country near the mouth of the 
Oder, anc over marshes from St. Petersburg 


*Every part of our continent exhibits in its strata sim- 
ilar evidences of disruption and convulsion. 

t For many interesting facts on this subject, the reader 
is referred to a Lecture on Geology by the late venerable 
and profoundly learned Daniel M’Conaughy, D. D., LL. 
D., formerly President of Washington College, Pa., and 





with whom the glory of that institution departed, 
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to Navogorod; at the mouth of the Elbe, 
and over Lower Saxony. Similar phenome- 
na are met with in Tortola, in England, Ire- 
land and Spain. The instances found in 
England are particularly striking. Between 
the Thames and the Tweed, pebbles and 
blocks of rocks are discovered, of a charac- 
ter that have been considered by all compe- 
tent judges as having been brought from the 
coasts of Norway, where only similar rocks 
are known to exist. Mr. Phillips states that 
in the diluvial accumulation upon the coast 
of Yorkshire, there are found fragments of 
rocks found in Norway; others in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and in the mountains of 
Cumberland, and some from the sea-coast of 
Durham. In proportion to the distance they 
have been transported, is the degree of 
roundness they have acquired. A striking 
instance as proof of water in powerful mo- 
tion and covering the whole surface of the 
earth, is the fact that large blocks of granite 
are found on the sides of the secondary 
mountains of Jura, at the height of 2,500 
feet above the level of the Lake of Geneva. 
They are found on these mountains directly 
opposite to the granite range of the Savoy 
Alps, clearly proving the mountain ridges 
from which they came. ‘In the whole 
course of my Geological travels,’’ says Prof. 
Buckland, “ from Cornwall to Caithness, from 
Calais to the Carpathians, in Ireland, in Ita- 
ly, I have scarcely ever gone a mile without 


finding a perpetual succession of deposits of 


gravel, sand or loam, in situations which 
cannot be referred to the action of modern 
torrents, rivers, or lakes, or any other exist- 
ing causes. And, with respect to the still 
more striking diluvial phenomena of drifted 
masses of rock, the greater part of the north- 
ern hemisphere from Moscow to the Missis- 


sippi, is described by Geological travellers as 
strewed on its hills as well as in its valleys 
with blocks of granite and other rocks of 
enormous magnitude which have been drift- 
ed a distance, sometimes many hundred 
miles, from native beds across mountains, 
valleys, lakes and seas, by a force of waters 
which have possessed a velocity to which 
nothing that occurs in the actual strata of the 


globe, affords the slightest parallel.’ 


Another class of facts may be urged, as 
proving the fact and universality of a De- 
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luge, whose currents sweeping over every 
region, hurried away their ancient and veg- 
etable productions and deposited them in one 
and the same place. 

In the limestone rocks of Dovedale, 
near the centre of England, and in the cal- 
careous region called the Peake, marine 
shells of every description are found im- 
bedded. The grey marble of Derbyshire 
is an entire mass of marine productions. In 
the alluvial gravel near Bath, tusks of the 
Mammoth and the Elephant have been dis- 
covered. At Brentford, near London, teeth 
of the Hippopotamus and several nautili 
were dug up at the depth of thirty feet. So, 
near Bath, the head of the Alligator, three 
feet long, six feet of its vertebra, and six 
joints of its tail, were taken from a quarry. 
At Charnmouth similar remains were found. 
An entire Alligator was found in the black 
marble of Derbyshire, and another in an alum 
rock near Whitby. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark, that these animals and nautili are 
all natives of regions far different and dis- 
tant from England. A coral bed ina stra- 
tum of limestone between Midford and South- 
stoke, contains the Madrepord cinerescens, 
which was found recently in the Indian Seas, 
and no where else. One of these curious 
petrifactions was standing upright more than 
five feet high and expanding six feet, with a 
double cup. What but the rapid currents of 
mighty waters couldhave borne this Zoophite 
and its coral accompaniment from their native 
and distant spot, to the place of their deposi- 
tion? In every part of England, and in all of 
its various strata are found fossils of animals 
and marine shells of every quarter of the globe, 
including the Coralines, Madrepores and Ly- 
thophytes of hot climates. Nearly thirty dis- 
tinct species were collected near Stapleton. 
Similar phenomena exist throughout Europe, 
Asia and America. 

Nautili and shells of similar climates are 
found as far north as Schiverin and Madre- 
porites in Hungary. The coral Lythophytes 
are confined, it is agreed, to the Torrid Zone, 
and uniformly within 34° of latitude; yet 
they are found imbedded in limestone, al- 
most as far north as the Granite mountains 
bordering on the frozen ocean. The plain 
at the foot of Mt. La Balca, near Verona, in 
Spain, is remarkable for its petrifactions ; 
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among which are enumerated more than one 
hundred species of fish, natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, here assembled 
in one spot. European and American ani- 
mals and vegetables are blended together at 
Fezin Africa. Aneminent writer observes: 
‘‘that in many northern countries, produc- 
tions of widely different climates are promis- 
cuously imbedded in one heap: those of cold 
regions are discovered in the Torrid Zone.” 
In southern regions are found the teeth of 
the Arctic Bear. | 
The following facts show the submersion 
of the highest mountains of all continents. 
Prodigious heaps of sea-shells were discov- 
ered by Dolmein on Mt. #tna, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, and a stratum of clay filled 
with sea-shells at an additional height of 
nearly 400 feet. Marine productions are found 
on the mountains of Siberia and the Cauca- 
sus: Mon. Peyrouse found marine shells on 
the Pyrenees at the height of near 10,000 feet 
above the level of thesea. They have been 
found on the mountains of Lybia, and petri- 
fied fish on Mt. Labanus; so in Timor, by 
Peyrouse: so on the hills of Wager Island and 
Cape Horn, by Byron. In Jamaica, Dr. 
Clark found immense collections of Coral- 
lines on the Blue Mountains, 3,000 feet 
above the sea. Marine productions are 
found on the calcareous Alps of Savoy and 
on the Hartz mountains: so on the moun- 
tains of Taglone in Carniola. Ona moun- 
tain of Peru, Ulloa found marine shells at a 
heightgof 14,420 feet. Humboldt discovered 
sea-shells on the Huancavela at an elevation 
of 14,000 feet. So Molina discovered them 
on the top of Descabezallo, higher than 
Chimborazo itself. So they have been found 
on the Altaic mountains of Siberia. In the 
great steppes betweenthe Wolgaandthe Ural, 
the shells of fish, denominated by Conchol- 
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| proving ; a por Flood ere we have re- 
served for particular remark, are, the dis- 
covery in Siberia of an entire Rhinoceros, 
the skin and flesh of which were preserved 
in the ice; and in 1799, of a mammoth, near 
the mouth of the river Lena, on the coast of 
the Arctic Ocean. This latter animal was 
found imbedded in-an immense mass of ice, 
in such a state of preservation that the flesh 
was devoured by white bears and fishermen’s 
dogs. Thus two animals since the existence 
of man, inhabitants of equatorial regions 
only, are found entire in the highest north- 
ern latitudes. Only one theory has been 
devised to elude the force of these most im- 
pressive and extraordinary proofs of a sud- 
den and general Deluge. It is, that these 
animals were once natives of these regions, al 
a period, when, it is assumed, they were of a 
temperature congenial to their nature. The 
fact, that the body of the mammoth was cov- 
ered with short hair, to fit him, as it is urg- 
ed, for a climate, warm indeed, but cooler 
than the climate in which these animals are 
now found, creates no difficulty: for ele- 
phants are now known to exist near the Him- 
alaya mountains, with hair. Again it is an- 
swered that the rhinoceros discovered in the 
same region and latitude with the mammoth 
of the Lena, was without hair, precisely as 
we find him at this day, in the equatorial lati- 
tudes. But the unanswerable reply to the 
theory, that the regions round the Pole—the 
Arctic regions—were once inhabited by the 
mammoth, elephant and rhinoceros, is this, 
that no fossil remains of the vegetable king- 
dom, which must have existed for their sup- 
port have ever been found. If trees such as 
those—on the buds and leaves of which ani- 
mals now subsist in the Torrid Zone—ever 
existed in the Polar regions, why would they 
not be now found embedded in the same ice 





ogists Pelasgice, inhabitants of the low est | 
depths of the ocean, have been found. 


or banks where these animal remains are 


In| | found ? It might be added, that the fact, 


the Ural mountains, in their highest ridges, ‘that their ach: has remained uncorrupted, 


are found the bones of mammoths and ele-. 
phants at the height of 16,000 feet above 
the sea. On the Himalaya mountains, the 
bones of horses and deer, have been discov- 
ered. They are only obtained from masses 
which fall with avalanches from regions of 
perpetual snow. 

The two most impressive phenomena 





clearly evinces that the climate must have 
been as cold when their bodies were deposi- 
ted as it now is. Prof. Buckland, though he 
maintains the theory that the remains of 


elephants, hyenas, and other tropical ani- 


mals of the present day, found in England, 
were once inhabitants of that island, yet ac- 
knowledges it to be an insuperable difficulty 
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ties have assumed a progressive march, have 
formed establishments, have raised monu- 
ments, and arranged scientific systems.’’ It 
is scarcely necessary to remark, how fully 
this conclusion accords with the tenor of 
animals subsisted, if supposed once to have|the Mosaic history. The conclusion, then, 
livedin those frozenregions. He admits ex-| clearly and legitimately established by the 
plicitly, that the existence of these phenom- | facts we have been considering, is this—that 
ena ‘can only be explained by supposing | the earth is not in the condition in which it 
them to be of antediluvial origin, and their’ came from the hands of its Creator. Every 
carcases to have been drifted to their present other object or region of His mighty works, 
places by the diluvial waters.”’ yet discovered by demonstrates order, 
The only difficulty which for a while ob- | regularity, and the peaceful operations of 
structed the other rational explanation of the| His benevolent hand. The earth, in its su- 
existence of fossils of animal and vegetable | perior strata, to the lowest depths, yet pene- 
productions of various regions in the same trated by man, evinces derangements, disor- 
place, by the fact of a general deluge, was,!der, and mighty convulsions, evidently dis- 
that no fossil bones of man, had been found. tructive to the living creatures on its sur- 
This difficulty no longer remains. Unques- ‘face. No theory yet devised by those, who 
tionable, admitted human fossils have re-) reject the truth of the Mosaic Records, can 
cently been discovered in great numbers,; account, with any degree of plausibility, for 
and in various parts of the world. Human the natural or moral causes 
fossils have been found in the Island of lows catastrophe. 
Gaudeloupé; at Danforth, in France; in There is another plausible, though in truth, 
grottoes in the Carpathian mountains of) unfounded attempt to explain the phenome- 
Hungary ; in Arragon in Spain, and in great/na of the existence of remains of animals 
quantities at Késtrich in Germany. These in the highest latitudes, which have never been 
fossils, be it remarked, are found in the same | found in the memory of man, elsewhere thanin 
strata, are accompanied by precisely the same | the tropical regions, and of remains of a Rhi- 
circumstances, which have been admitted by | noceros and Elephant with the flesh yet un- 
Cuvier and all succeeding Geologists to! decayed, found in the frozen banks of the 
prove other fossils found with them, to be Lena near the north pole. The theory by 
of antediluvial origin and destroyed by a which these phenomena are explained by 
flood. ‘those who are too wise to believe in the 
We will conclude this part of the subject, | Noacian flood, is this :—they suppose that at 
with the opinion of the celebrated Cuvier, a remote period—they cannot tell how re- 
the most learned and experienced fossilist| mote—the temperature of the Arctic regions 
and Geologist, who has yet appeared. He/was as warm as the tropical regions are now; 
says, ‘“‘ I can concur in the opinion of M. de|that hence the Elephant and Rhinoceros 
Luc and Dolmein that if there be ee sore RI and died in those regions; that sud- 
determined in Geology, it is this, that the denly the temperature sunk so low, as to de- 
surface of our globe has been subject to ai stroy these animals, and this sinking of the 


to » this theory, as applied to the rhinoceros, 
mammoth and elephant bodies and fossils 
of Siberia, that there is a total absence of 
all fossil remains of trees or shrubs or any 
other vegetable existence, upon which those 
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of this anoma- 




















vast and sudden: revolution, not longer ago 
than five or six thousand years; that this 
revolution has buried and caused to disap- 
pear the countries formerly inhabited by man 
and the species now most known; that it 
has left the bottom of the former sea dry, 
and has formed on it the countries now in- 
habited ; that since this revolution those few 
individuals whom it spared have spread over 
the lands newly made dry ; and consequent- 
ly it is only since this epoch that our socie- 





‘temperature took place so suddenly and so 
rapidly as to enclose some of them in ice and 
thus preserve the flesh undecayed. 

Now every reader knows that the perma- 
nenttemperature of the earth and the changes 
of the seasons depend on the degree of the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane of 
its orbit. The degree of this inclination has 


varied so little—as astronomers show—that 
it could not possibly affect the temperature of 
the zones in the slightest perceptible degree. 
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Thus these learned gentlemen, who sneer at 
a belief in a universal Deluge, fabricate a 
theory which contradicts science and is 
founded on mere assumptions. They assume 
that the polar regions were once as warm as 
the tropical, in which alone the above-men- 
tioned animals have ever been found to exist, 


and can assign no means or causes of so 


great and sudden a change of temperature in 
the polar regions, and still less any moral 
reasons for a change which destroyed so vasi 
an amount of animal life and enjoyment. By 
this same theory with an additional supposi- 
tion for which nothing in scientific truths nor 
in moral cause furnish the slightest pretence, 
they endeavor to explain the phenomena of 
Strie on the face of rocks, which learned 
men have explained as being made by large 
rocks carried along with great force by the 
diluvial torrents. They assert, that at another 
remote period the polar temperature changed 
suddenly from cold to warm, so that the 
great mer-de-glace which had frozen up these 
animals was broken up by this rising of the 
temperature sufficiently to crack the ice into 
great icebergs and to melt the ice into water 
in sufficient quantities to float off these ice- 
bergs in which had been frozen up large 
rocks, and carried them along with such 
force as to scratch the faces of rocks as they 
passed along. This is the famous ‘‘ Glacial 
aqueous” theory. This sudden rising of the 
temperature of the Arctic regions is mere as- 
sumption. At one period, there is a sudden 
falling of temperature, sufficient to destroy 
animal life, and to preserve, in some instances, 
their flesh undecayed; and then a sudden 
rising of the temperature sufficient to break 
up the ice into separate masses and melt 
water sufficient to float them far to the south 
and southeast. First, the Arctic regions are 
warm enough for Elephants and Rhinoceri 
to live in them in immense numbers—for the 
ivory of the teeth of the Elephant has fur- 
nished an article for a large commerce for a 
century—then a sudden falling sufficient to 
destroy these animals and preserve their 
flesh ; then a rising sufficient to melt large 
masses of ice into water sufficient to float 
them off with rocks frozen up in them, and 
all these changes not only without any as- 
signable causes, but against known scientific 
principles. Yet the supporters of these 
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baseless theories are all scientific men, and 
those who believe in the existence of a 
Noacian flood are ignorant of science. We 
treat their sneers with contempt, or at least, 
we are not moved by them. We have to 
regret, however, that Christian philosophers 
and Geologists, of equal real learning with 
these theorists, have acquiesced in these 
baseless theories, to be in learned company 
and to share in a self-assumed reputation. 

We pass now to the objections, which 
have been made to the Sacred Chronology, 
as deduced from the books of Moses, and to 
the facts supposed to show its fictitious 
character. 

Brydone, gave, some years ago, in his 
Sicilian tour, an account of the discovery of 
a well near Etna, in which there were found 
seven beds of lava, with a thickness of soil 
between them, each of which, he affirmed, 
must have taken 2,000 years to accumulate. 
This statement, Brydone announced he had 
received from the Canon Recupero, a learned 
man who resided near Etna. Brydone gave 
the Canon’s authority for the computation of 
2,000 years for each bed of soil, which would 
then have required 14,000 for their existence 
since their first eruption. This account and 
theory was taken as true, and the falsity of 
the Hebrew Chronology was declared as es- 
tablished beyond dispute. Whether Brydone 
misunderstood Recupero may be charitably 
doubted. However, the Canon Recupero, 
upon seeing the book of Brydone, published 
an indignant denial of the statement, and of 
the opinions ascribed to him. He was too 
familiar with Geological facts attending vol- 
canic eruptions to have made the inference 
as to the age of the lava beds about Etna. 
Independently of the denial of the facts as 
stated by Brydone, we have unquestioned 
Geological facts, which prove the utter ab- 
surdity of the inference, which Brydone and 
a number of writers of his school had drawn. 
Sir William Hamilton has shown that over 
the matter which buried Herculaneum there 
were six streams of lava with veins of good 
soil between them. Herculaneum was de- 
stroyed about 1800 years ago, which conclu- 
sively proves, that seven veins of good soil 
have been formed in eighteen hundred years, 
instead of 14,000 years estimated by Bry- 
done. Again; Mr, Daubeny, an experienced 




















observer, has visited the pit at Aei Reale, to 
which Brydone’s theory had been applied. 
Of this pit Daubeny says,—‘ At all events, 
Brydone was grossly deceived in imagining 
that several beds of lava seen lying one 
above another near the spot, have been suf- 
ficiently decomposed into vegetable mould; 
the substance which really intervenes be- 
tween the beds being nothing more than 
ferruginous tuff, just similar to what would 
be produced by a shower f volcanic ashes, 
such as naturally precedes, or follows an 
eruption of lava, mixed up with mud and 
consolidated by rain.’”’ With regard to the 
very beds of Etna, of which Brydone speaks, 
M. Dolmein, one of the most distinguished 
Mineralogists, says,—‘‘ The Canon Recu- 
pero—to whom Brydone ascribed his ac- 
count—died without any other affliction than 
that occasioned by the work of Brydone.” 
This good man was far from admitting as an 
evidence against the book of Genesis, pre- 
tended facts which were false, but from 
which, even if they had been true, nothing 
could have been concluded. Vegetable 
earths between the beds of lava do not exist; 
and the argilaceous earths, which are some- 
times found between them, may have been 
disposed there by causes totally independent 
of the antiquity of Etna. 

Another attack bearing the appearance of 
science, was made upon the Mosaic chronol- 
ogy, which for a time was declared to be an 
absolute demonstration against its truth. 
This was the discovery of some French sa- 
vans, who accompanied Napoleon’s expedi- 
tion to Egypt. While he was engaged in 
destroying the rights and liberties of inde- 
pendent nations, his worthy associates were 
endeavoring to destroy the religious faith of 
the civilized world. Both have met with 
equal and deserved defeat. The discovery 
we allude to was that of the famous Ecyp- 
T1AN Zopracs, found in the Temples of 
Denderah, the ancient Tentyris and of Esné, 
the ancient Latopolis. These Zodiacs pre- 
sent the same figures which are now employ- 
ed to represent the constellations. These 


Zodiacs, it was said, represented the state! 


of the heavens at a very remote period. 
Accordingly long and abstruse calculations 
were made to prove what had been first as- 
sumed, that these monuments had been con- 
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structed long before the period of Scripture 
chronology. These calculations were said to 
be founded on the sure basis of mathematics, 
and to be therefore conclusive. But a doubt 
was soon cast over their truth by their own 
authors. They could not agree as to the ac- 
tual time when these Zodiacs were construc- 
ted. One assigned the date of the construc- 
tion of the Temple of Esné as far back as 
70,000 years ago; another, making his cal- 
culation from the same figures, proved that 
this Temple was built 4,600 before the Chris- 
tian era, that is 600 years before the Crea- 
tion according to the Mosaic chronology ; 
while a third by his calculations, showed 
that the Temples of Esné and Denderah 
must have been built 15,000 years ago. But 
these mathematical sophisms, if | may so 
call them, were soon overthrown, both by 
scientific principles and by matter of fact. 
The constellation Libra is figured among the 
signs of these Zodiacs, in the form of a bal- 
ance, exactly similar to the instrument as 
now used. Now this sign was unknown to 
the Egyptians before the time of the Ptole- 
mies, in whose time astronomy as a science 
was cultivated. Before this period, the 
Egyptians studied astronomy under the form 
of astrology. Mons. Biot, a learned astron- 
omer, has shown that if these Zodiacs were 
really intended as planispheres, or, in other 
words as true astronomical figures, they fur- 
nish evidence within themselves to show 
that the observations upon which their con- 
struction was based, could not have been 
made further back than the year 716 before 
the Christian era. Buta matter of fact has 
rendered all mathematical calculations use- 
less on this subject. The younger Cham- 
pollion, with Dr. Young of England, discov- 
ered the principles of the Hieroglyphic wri- 
ting by which this mode of writing is as ea- 
sily and as accurately read as any other. 
Upon the return of the former from. Egypt, 
he made known the results of his examina- 
tion of these very Zodiacs before they had 
been removed to France. He had, while in 
Egypt, decyphered the inscriptions not only 


the Temples from which they had been re- 
moved. On the Zodiac of Denderah, he 
discovered in hieroglyphics the Greek word 
for Emperor; and on several parts of the 











on the Zodiacs, but on many other parts of 
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Temple the name and titles of the Roman 
Emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero and Do- 
mitian; and on the portico of Esné, whose 
Temple was considered much older than that 
of Denderah, he read the names of Claudius 
and Antoninus Pius. Thus it was conclusively 
shown that these Temples and Zodiacs were 
constructed after the Roman Conquest of 
Egypt, which commenced one or two centu- 
ries after the Christian era. 

But by far the most plausible attack ever 
made through the medium of science, upon 
the Mosaic Chronology, and the last we 
shall notice, was the supposed antiquity of 
the Astronomical Tables of the Hindoos. 
These Tables were introduced to the notice 
of European Astronomers, by Mons. Bailley, 
a French astronomer of great learning and 
eloquence. Great additional notice and im- 
portance were given to these Tables, by 
Prof. Playfair of Edinburgh, whose reputa- 
tion as a mathematician was eminent. Both 
these philosophers supposed they had dis- 
covered elements in the calculations of these 
Tables, which showed that they had been 
calculated from certain astronomical epochs 
actually observed, which carried back their 
antiquity far beyond the age of Moses. In- 
deed Playfair, it was asserted with the most 
triumphant confidence, had proved for them 
an age beyond the date of the creation ac- 
cording to Moses. Prof. Playfair concludes 
his treatise on this subject as follows: ‘ The 
following general conclusions appear to be 
established: the observations on which the 
astronomy of India is founded were made 
more than 3000 years before the Christian 
era, and in particular, the places of the sun 
and moon, in the beginning of the Calyoung, 
or Age of Misfortunes, as the Hindoos term 
it, that is 83102 years before the Christian 
era, were determined by actual observation. 


; 
' 





years before the Christian era; so that these 
astronomical calculations extended to a peri- 
od nearly 200 years before the creation of 
the sun, moon, and stars, according to Moses. 
These were startling propositions and led to 
several renewed and profound investigations, 
Mr. Marsden of England, an accurate and 
learned mathematician, suggested the proba- 
bility from the nature of Hindoo astronomy, 
that the epochs which Playfair supposed to 
have been founded on observation were im- 
aginary ; assumed as ‘facts, from which the 
Hindoo astronomer reasoned backward and 
forwards in such a manner as to approximate 
to the present actual condition of the Hea- 
vens. Another eminently learned iman, 
Bentley, gave his vigorous mind to the study 
of these Tables, and finally boldly announ- 
ced that Bailley and Playfair had totally mis- 
taken the nature and principles of the Indian 
astronomy; a peculiarity of which was that 
certain epochs were assumed as falling at a 
certain period, and then calculating back- 
ward. This he made quite probable, and 
indeed many thought that he had demonstra- 
ted this fact. But the great reputation of 
Bailley and Playfair made most of the learn- 
ed hesitate to concur in the results announ- 
ced by Bentley. 

At length the great La Place, ‘‘than whom, ” 
a competent judge says, ‘‘a greater name 
hath not arisen since the days of Newton,” 
after two profound investigations of the As- 
tronomical Tables of the Hindoos, demon- 
strated the truth of the theory of Marsden 
and Bentley, that the epochs of the Tables 
were imaginary, and not founded on obser- 
vation ; that the conjunctions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, in the Tables, could not 
have happened together at the time assumed 
in them ; and that several true elements be- 
longing to the subject, had been omitted. 


Two other elements of this astronomy— ‘“ Every thing,” says La Place, ‘“ leads us to 
the equation of the sun’s centre and the|conclude that these Tables are not of high 


obliquity 


of the ecliptic—when compared authority. 


They have two principal epochs 


with the present time, seem to point to which go back, one to the year 3102, and the 
a period of this astronomy 1000 or 1200 other to 1491lyears before the Christian era. 


years earlier.” 


Thus Prof. Playfair gave his These are linked together by the mean move- 


authority tv the idea that the Hindoo period | ments of the sun, moon, and planets, so that 
called Calyoung, being 3102 years before the one of the epochs is necessarily fictitious. | 
Christian era, was the era when these calcu-/I think this common epoch has been inven- 
lations were made; and that other elements |ted to give a common origin, in the Zodiac, 


of the Tables point to a period 1000 or 1200) to the movements of the celestial bodies. If 
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starting from the epoch 1491, we go back by 
means of these Tables, we find the general 
conjunction of the sun, moon and planets, 
that these Tables suppose; but this is a re- 
sult so different from that obtained by our 
better tables, that we cannot believe this 
conjunction to have taken place : and we are 
led to believe that the conjunction to which 
it relates is not founded on observation. The 
whole amount then of these Tables, and 
above all the impossibility of the conjunction 
they suppose to have happened at the same 
time, prove that they have been constructed 
or at Jeast rectified, in modern times. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the mean move- 
ments which they assign to the moon as to 
its pefigee and its modes, and to the sun, 
They are more rapid than according to Ptole- 
my; and evidently show that the formation 
of these Tables, is posterior to the time of 
that philosopher, for we have seen that these 
movements go on accelerating from age to 
age.’ Thus, the greatest astronomer and 
mathematician of modern times, has demon- 
strated the essential fallacy of the Indian 
Tables, and has shown that their construc- 
tion is posterior to the age of Ptolemy, who 
lived 161 years after the Christian era! 

It will be perceived that hitherto we have 
been controverting negative objections to the 
truth of the Mosaic Chronology. The re- 
sult, founded on indisputable facts and in- 
controvertible principles of science, leaves 
the Mosaic chronology on unshaken founda- 
tions. But with this result, we do not rest. 
We have now positive testimony borne by 
those 


“ Planets, stars, and adamantine spheres, 
That wheel unshaken through the void immense,” 


to the Mosaic account of their creation. Who 
has not listened in imagination to the voice 
of their choral hymns of praise, when 


‘“‘ Nightly to the listening earth, 
They tell the story of their birth ; 
Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine.” 


They now declare to man the language of 
attestation to the truth of the inspired histo- 
rian of their creation. Let us listen to this 
language, which comes to us from regions of 
immutable truth and from spheres of imper- 


Having shown the fallacies of all those 
who have misunderstood their language, or 
obscured its meaning, we will state its testi- 
mony to the truth of the inspired record. 
Astronomers had always known that a cer- 
tain remarkable epoch must, from the essen- 
tial principles of the solar system, have hap- 
pened. When that epoch actually happened, 
they had never been able to determine. At 
length the great La Place, after the most 
profound and accurate investigation, ascer- 
tained its date. This remarkable astronom- 
ical epoch is the coincidence of the greater 
axis of the earth’s orbit with the line of equi- 
noxes, when the true and mean equinox was the 
same. Now this state of the heavens could 
have existed only at the first moment of the 
creation of our solar system; for the mo- 
ment the earth and the other planets began 
to move, the causes which altered this posi- 
tion of the earth, began to exert their irre- 
sistible power and produce the precession of 
the equinoxes: This great epoch in astrono- 
my, or in other words in the history of the 
heavens, must have been the period of the 
creation of our solar system. La Place has 
demonstrated that this epoch happened 4000 
years before the Christian era, the very year 
in which Archbishop Usher and other emi- 
nent chronologists have deduced it from the 
chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures! This 
agreement between this astronomical demon- 
stration produced by the unerring and irre- 
sistible processes of mathematics, and the 
chronology of Moses, could not be a coinci- 
dence of chance; for upon the known rules 
for the calculation of chances, the probability 
that it is accidental, is as one to millions al- 
most inexpressible by figures. 

This then is the voice of the heavens bear- 
ing testimony to the truth of those inestima- 
ble records, in which alone is contained the 
promise of the advent of that Glorious Per- 
son, “in whom all nations of the earth shall 
be blessed ;’’ through the moral influences of 
whose mediatorial kingdom not only the des- 
ert and solitary places shall be glad, but the 
whole earth shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. ; 

Christianity,as developed in these records, 
challenges the homage of reason and claims 
the tributes of the heart. She elicits every 





ishable glory. 
Vou; XX1L—34 


generous emotion and expatiates in every 
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sublime contemplation. She furnishesa gem 
for every muse, and associates with her rev- 
elations the truths of every science. With 
undaunted search she traces the hidden strata 
of the earth, that geology discovers, and 
pondering the condition and destiny of the 
beings who inhabit its surface, accumulates 
to herself from natural theology its most 
wondrous analogies ; presents to the philos- 
opher with one hand the granite of the Alps, 
fitemblem of her own duration, and with 
the other the ‘‘ wonders of ocean’s depth,” 
borne by its penal floods to the cloud-capped 
summits of Chimborazo—and verifies the 
chronology of her periods, by the epochs of 
astronomy, fixed by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies. She never feared, and 
now appropriates the disclosures alike of the 
well of Etna, the Suydhanta of Hindostan, 
and the Zodiacs of Denderah. 
S. A. L. 
Washington, Pa. 


LEONI DI MONOTA. 


a LUGEND GF VERONA: BEING A POEM FOUND AMONG 
THE PAPERS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


CANTO IL.—(Concriupen.) 


The Duke his enemy, and why !? 

The Duke had once a fair young bride— 
Had rarely wandered from her side— 
Had seen no light save in her eyes— 
Had trembled at her lightest sighs— 
But once, in down-cast eyes and blush, 
He read a meaning deep and black— 
He followed in the Lady’s track— 

He followed close, he followed fast— 
He saw what made him start aghast. 
Next morn the noble Lord had fled 
And Stento’s lovely wife was dead. 
But how, none ever knew, altho’ 

Some said old Stento struck the blow 
That laid his lovely Lady low. 


CANTO III. 


Leoni di Monota say 
Thy prayers, if ever thou hast prayed, 
For truly ’tis thy latest day— 
‘T'o-morrow, and thou shalt be laid 
Within the silent valley’s shade. 

Leoni cross thyself and vow, 

Thine enemy is coming now, 

The ducal crown upon his brow. 

(>! cross thyself and say some prayer, 





Thy foe is coming—he is here! 
Upon his throne he takes his seat, 
To him the hour is passing sweet, 
And now his eyes glare out and blaze 
Upon thee with exulting gaze— 
Nor does he for a moment try 
To guard the menace of his eye. 
No marvel ’twas that Stento felt 
Exultant on that evil day, 
Resolve which never could relent 
Not even when his fated prey 
Beside the headsman’s dark block lay 
A headless trunk of gory clay— 
No marvel that he felt elate, 
And smiled with look of fervid hate ; 
And Leoni paid back his glance, 
With such a steady, haughty stare 
That the old man first look askance 
Then trembled on his chair. 
Then rang the Ducal accents loud, 
“Leoni di Monota thou 
To day appearest before this crowd, 
Of all the nobles of the land 
To answer for the hellish deed 
Done by thy red right hand. 
And other charge, of treason too— 
Of plot against thy native state 
Hath been unfolded to our view 
To win for thee a deeper hate 
From all who know thy many crimes 
Wrought here at home—in foreign climes, 
Which give thee infamy and shame, 
And sully thy patrician name— 
Count Beppo now rehearse thy tale 
Which sooth ! is one to fill with fright— 
To make the very stoutest quail, 
And list’ning shudder, and grow pale.”’ 
The while te spoke, Leoni’s eyes 
Roved careless on the gallant scene, 
Calm as the stars in summer skies— 
So bright, so tranquil, so serene, 
That thou hadst never deemed the Knight 
Was there arraigned for such dark guilt— 
That one so fair and young and slight 
Had ever crimson life blood spilt— 
Surely the tale cannot be true 
That he such murder stark could do. 













































Count Beppo is of high degree, 

As by his bearing thou mayst see— 
Taller a head than other men— 

in age, perhaps a score and ten. 
Before the Ducal throne he stands, 
His plumed bonnet in his hands— 
The multitude are hushed to hear, 
While in a tone distinct and clear— 
Unmoved by all their eager eyes 
Count Beppo told his tale this wise : 
“Lord Duke it is a fiightful task, 

A fearful tale of me you osk, 

*Twas on the night of dance and mask 
At Prince Monota’s sumptuous hall, 
(The last. I think, of Carnival)— 

I too was bidden as a guest, 

But lingered longer than the rest, 

So that ’twas late when I betook 

My way, attended by two men, 

The time if it was not mistook, 
Something beyond the stroke of ten— 
My path lay by Vicenza’s wal! 
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The night was moonless, and no ray 
If I remember ’right did fall 

Upon my dark and lonesome way, 
Save that which my red torches’ wave 
Cast undulating on the street, 

Their light alone some guidance gave 
Amid the darkness to my feet. 

In vacant mood upon the wall 

I watched my shadow rise and fall, 
When in the light a postern low 
Seemed open in the torches’ glow. 

I gazed, when suddenly a man 

All bloody, pale and looking wan, 
Stood with a look of hate and fright 
For one brief moment in my sight, 
Then vanished in the gloomy light. 
Methought I heard another's feet 
Joined to his own in quick retreat, 

| followed fust, but stumbling fell 

And then I heardjmy varlets cry, 
Who deemed it was some wizard spell, 
Or spectral form escaped from hell. 
Thinking they had some capture made, 
Or stood perchance in need of aid, 
Their craven summons I obeyed. 
They deemed him goblin—such reply 
Explained the meaning of their cry ; 
Back at the door I strove to gaze, 

And there revealed the torches’ blaze 
Upon the pavement, while a stain 
Small, round and like a drop of rain— 
And on the handle of the door 

Were finger marks impressed iu yore. 
| smote the postern open wide, 

I held the torch above my head, 

And on the pavement 1 espied 

A darkly red ensanguined tide, 

Dying the pallid marble wide— 

And then a floral how’r beside 

The scene from which yon felon fled, 
A maiden laying newly dead. 

Lord Duke I’ve looked upon the stain 
Where Turkish arrows poured like rain, 
Where men fell like the ripened grain; 
Have thro’ the horrid carnage rode, 
Where crimson blood in rivers flowed; 
Have seen friends fall in many a clime, 
Like grapes in our own vintage time, 
Hut never felt in heart or brain 

Such sudden sickness and such pain, 
Pray God! I never may again 

As was in that dark moment felt 

As on the murdered maid I knelt. 

My soul aghast, dumb and dismayed, 
The lurid torches round arrayed, 

And weltering in her blood the maid. 
So dark a deed—so sad a scene 
Methinks before hath never been. 

And ’twas a sight of dread and fear 
To see her lips still wear a smile, 
And all her wealth of unbound hair 
Make in her blood a golden isle. 
While her soft eyes seemed full of life, 
Her scarlet lips half smiled apart, 
That look survived the bloody knife 
Which had been driven to her heart. 
And strange my Lord it seemed to me 
Upon those lips to tempt a bee, 

Still lingered smile of childish glee 
Asif when sealed forever here, 





























Upon them hung the name most dear, 
Lovely in death her sudden doom 
Had left behind her girlish bleom, 

As rose, tho’ plucked, will long retain 
Its perfumed breath and crimson stain 
Still fair; for the dark Terror King 
Had left no shadow of his wing. , 
Nor had his stern hand swept away 
The beauty from her soulless clay. 
While thus I looked in dumb amaze 

T heard a hasty foot fall near, 

When raising my affirighted gaze, 

I saw a man with streaming hair, 
And bitter look of wild despair. 
Aghast he stared upon the maid, 
While o’er his face went deadly shade; 
A moment vainly he essayed, 

To loose his doublet’s golden clasp 
And ere my hand could give him aid 


With a low groan, and sobbing gas), 

He reeled and fell down in a fit. 

He fell, like mountaineer when hit 

By thunderbolt of sammer storm 

When the red lightning gleams and shines 
In tempest on the Appenines. 

And when my men together raised 

His pallid face whereon I gazed, 

In its pale features then 1 read 


That he whom now I deemed as dead 


Was Lord Vicenza; whence he came 


Or, why in sooth I cannot tell— 


All that I know is that he fell: 
And ever since, the light within 
Has faded, flickered out, almost 
Till now he looks pale, gauntand thin 
As midnight charnel’s sheeted ghost- 
This very day I have had speech 
With his bewildered, puzzled leec! 
Who says no human art can teach 
\ road his malady to reach ; 
Or cure for one whose mind has flown 
Who like a girl will weep all day— 
\ ho only answers with a moan, 
When questioned—starts and turns away 
Who only sees upon the floor 
The stricken maiden in her gore. 
What followed, you my Lord well know, 
I, to rehearse my tale of woe, 
With hurrying feet, then sought you out 
[ found you at Monota’s rout; 
[ tuld you that the man I'd seen, 
Was yonder Knight in silken sheen, 
Fleeing all pale and splashed with gor, 
Thro’ that low postern’s bloody door. 
The rest to you, to all is known.” 
He made low rev’rence to the throne 
A moment more his form was lost 
Amid the sea of plumes that tossed ; 
The while he spoke Leoni’s look 
Was one which ill could Beppo brook : 
For tho’ he listened all the while 
’T was with that calm sarcastic smile— 
With that cold irony of eye 
With which we listen to some lie— 
Yet listen scorning to reply. 


Not so with others im that hall, 

They heard the tale which might appa! 
Nor shame their mauhocd for the dread 
Of such a deed of sin and crime ; 
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The darkest as Lord Novo said 

Which ever had disgraced their clime. 
(That is, he meant, for a long time.) 
Much then they marvelled, whispered, gazed, 
Said they were “ horrified, amazed, 
That he should look so calm and cold, 
So very self-possessed and bold 

While list’ning to the frightful tale 
Which made them shudder and grow pale.” 
The ladies sigh and vow again, 

Their sex are “angels all; but men 

Are very devils—quite sublime 

In their dark aptitude for crime ;”’ 

And one, with eyes of dreaming dove, 
When swinging on a summer bough, 
Now wonders if it was for love— 

Or vengeance on some broken vow ;” 
And as her pouting red lips smiled, 

She added, that “since but a child, 

Her dreams had been of love as wild” — 
Then glancing at Gratiano said 

That “ sentiment had nearly fled— 
That poetry which dealt in crimes 

Was fading from their wretched times.” 
She sighed and down her dark eyes cast— 
Then Stento’s tones rang out again, 
Like sound of trumpet’s gleeful blast 
When breathing some triumphal strain. 
His voice was heard e’en in the yard, 

“ Stand forth the Captain of our Guard.” 
Then silence fell upon that hall, 

You might have heard a snow flake fall, — 
As forth the Captain strode and told 

{n accents measured, calm and cold, 
While playing with the hilt of gold, 
Beneath his crimson mantle fold, 

Told how on that memorial night, 
Marked by its tragedy so grim, 

A messenger all pale with fright, 

And out of breath had summoned him 
To hurry with a chosen band, 

To Prince Monota’s palace nigh, 

Where he had with his own right hand 
Found bloody garments not yet dry, 
And dagger on whose blade and hilt 
Was crimson evidence of guilt. 

The chamber where these things were found 
Was Leoni’s, so he had heard; 

But to this fact he was not bound, 

He said what others had averred. 

The sisters of the noble Knight, 

In sooth he thought had died outright, 
And one, he knew not which, fell low 
As when the archer’s fatal bow 

Brings down the timid mountain doe ; 
Or, like some glorious banner smote 
From battled parapet to moat, 

And the fair Lady’s eyes to him 

Seemed in that fall of hers so dim, 
That much he was amazed to learn 
That life to her could ere return; 

Then bidden by the Duke he had 
Arrested him the prisoner there, 

And this he’d say, however bad, 

He surely showed no sign of fear; 

But on the dagger looked with eyes 
That only spoke intense surprise. 

And this was all the soldier knew, 

He bowed and disappeared from view. 























The evening shadows fall apace, 

Leoni mark yon setting sun, 

That radiance falling on thy face, 
When it fades out thy race is run! 
Next came the leech in terms of art, 
He prated of the veins and heart, 

And spoke in melancholy tones 

Of tissures, arteries, nerves and bones. 
Why stops he now with sudden start, 
In disquisition on his art, 

And casts a look of fear and fright, 
When standing by the felon Knight, 

A shadow like himself bedight, 

Is standing in the yellow light. 

By mass and book a wondrous sight! 
As they repose upon the view, 

None there could tell between the two. 
The brow, the lip, the hair, the eye, 
Of self same hue, of self same dye, 
Clad even in the self same suit, 

In color like the fig’s ripe fruit. 

The Duke, the leech, the nobles gazed 
On shape so mystically raised ; 

And all now heard a muffled sound 

Go creeping, creeping, creeping round. 
At that strange noise each shrinks and starts— 
It was the muffled throb of hearts! 
And as it creeps and creeps and rings, 
Their very skin doth seem to erawl, 
With march of loathsome charnel things. 
Started the locks upon each brow, 
Like hair on angry mastiff’s back— 
Each signed the cross and made a vow— 
Prayed Saints defence against attack 
Of demon as they thought him now. 
‘And even to this day the tale 

Is told, and telling men grew pale, 
And after legend of this Knight, 

’Tis true I vow, God save the mark! 
That bearded men through sheer affright, 
Fear even the shortest walk by dark. 
And further does tradition say, 

That standing in the sunlight’s gold, 
Those two alone upon that day 

Stood calm and motionless and cold; 
Save that Monota’s large dark eyes 
Flashed for a moment with surprise. 
The next they shone as calm and chill 
As moonlight on a frozen rill 

That glitters in the midnight cold, 
And further still to me was told, 

That now his shadow did not lay 
Where it had lain upon the wide 

And marble pavement in a tide 

Of golden sunlight still and calm, 

And where his shadow lately swam, 
‘Was vacancy and not a trace 

Was left unless in that wild face. 
Unless the form of that strange Knight, 
So pale, so stern, so ghastly white— 
That stood Monota now beside, 

Had started from the gulden tide. 


Trembles the Duke and shivers now, 
While fainting Ladies breathe a vow 

And sign the crucifix on brow. 

As certain sounds make harp strings quiver 
So the clear tones that then repose, 

In floating round made heart chords shiver, 
And froze the flow of that red river 
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Whose tide to passion ebbs and flows. 
Think gentle sirs, if it can be, 
This tide that flows with every breath 
[s rushing to the silent sea, 
The solemn sea of death. 
The wondrous voice that now uprose, 
Around them floats, around them flows ; 
So cold, so sweet, so wondrous clear, 
So tull of passionate despair 
That even now the sternest eye, 
Grows wet and yet they know not why. 
It swells along like echo woke 
Within some cloistered chamber’s range, 
As if some apparition spoke, 
Jt was so very, wondrous strange. 
So low, yet so distinct and strong— 
Above, below it creeps along 
Like Ariel’s wild bewild’ring song. 
It floats, it flows as when the wing 
Of bee, or any other thing 
Makes hum which you distinctly hear 
Around, above you, every where— 
They look above—they look around 
As if to see the mystic sound, 
Ah! yonder is the whisper found. 
Comes it from Leoni, or him 
Who stands beside him in the sun? 
Where in the twilight growing dim, 
You well had deeme J them but as one, 
And felt the solemn thrill of awe 
Which fell on those who heard and saw ? 
Simple and few but startling fell 
Such words as these which now [I tell. 
* Behold in me Vicenza’s wife, 
Mark ye this hand, it drove the knife, 
That night I gathered up each tress, 
I donned as new my brother’s dress ; 
sut why I did this deed you ask, 
God! ’tis indeed a bitter task, 
Yet listen sirs, I took her life 
Because she wronged Vicenza’s wile ; 
And I all pale and splashed with gore 
Count Beppo saw flee thro’ the door.” 
As Beatrice thus spoke, a doubt 
Crept in the minds of those about, 
Crept in the minds of those who heard 
And dark Count Beppo’s face grew pale 
While list’ning to the Lady’s tale. 


Valiant the Duke, valiant and brave 

With wemen, ora crouching slave ; 

And now discov’ring that the sight 

Was neither charm nor hellish sleight— 

That what he deemed a phantom Knight, 

Was all deception, he grew wroth— 

His brow and cheek grew ruddy dusk, 

While gathered on his lip the froth 

Like that around the wild boar's tusk, 

When on a winter hunting day 

The grizzled monarch turns at bay, 

Savage the tone his deep vuice took, 

And deadly now his fell eye’s look 

As out he thnndered; “ take her hence— 

The Captain of our Guard—DeVence, 

Seize, drag her forth, her cunning lie 

Shall never save for he must die ; 

Aye! by my father’s sonl and narre— 

| swear it by his latest breath 

l'hat for this deed of sin and shame 
Monota dies the death.” 





The Captain at the Duke’s command 
Started, and stretched his swarthy hand. 
Then down he went like riven oak 
When smitten by the thunder stroke, 
Mo man of mortal mould might stand 
’Neath buffet from Monota’s hand, 
Which made the dark blood spurt and flow, 
And those who saw that heavy blow 
Said: that it fell with such a shock 
As might have splintered granite rock. 
Then raved the Duke, commotion rose, 
The throng swayed backward to and fro, 
Like avalanche of Alpine snow, 
Before it seeks the va‘e below. 
Amid the din with wildered glance 
The Lady stood like one in trance— 
Then gathered on her brow a flush 
Perchance, the fading sunset’s blush— 
When out it faded from her face, 
She gave a sudden start 
Like freezing tide in fragile vase, 
The blood had burst her heart. 
Monota raised her listless head, 
Sweet were the names he muttered o’er, 
Vain, vain alas! for she was dead, 
Her lips will never answer more. 
And tho’ the noble ne’er complained, 
For his proud front was well maintained. 
All pitied as he knelt. 
Then Beppo with affrighted look 
Upraised his voice which strangely shook ; 
Its tones were tremulous and thick 
As those of aged man long sick, 
Who gasps and gathers in his breath 
In the last grappling with death : 
“ Lord Duke upon this form I’ve gazed, 
Profoundly, fearfully amazed, 
And now may I from holy creed 
Like Turkish infidel recede— 
May shield and lance and sword and sieed— 
May God desert me in my need 
If I can te’l which did the deed.” 


One kiss—Monota slowly rose, 
His face was full of pale repose— 
There was no triumph for his foes. 

For such as he proudly disdain 

To show the evidence of pain. 

And tho’ the heart be wrung the while, 
Will mask the anguish with a smile. 
And tho’ the agony be deep, 

Such eyes as his may never weep ; 

And now amid a solemn hush 
Unbroken, save by sob or gush 

Of woman’s tears, they bear her out— 
Her liquid eyes are closéd now— 

The flush gone from her regal brow, 
Her lips no more on earth to vow; 
Dead. blighted like a summer bough ; 
Nor all these tears (like April rain,) 
Can give the rent bough life again. 

As ceased the echo of their tread 

Who love the fair and pallid dead, 
Silence profound stole over all 

Within that vast tribunal hall; 

They listened, for their thronéd Duke 
Spoke in a tone of stern rebuke ; 

And dignity he could assume 

As he would sword, or glove, or plume. 
But ’twas alune sustained by art, 
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His was no grandeur of the heart, 
Which most man’s crowned and thronéd Kings 
Should show in hate of evil things— 
Should hate ; but hating only then 
The deeds and not their doers, men. 
But such was not his, no, oh! no, 
He simply triumphed o’er a foe, 
His shaggy eye-brows darkly met 
Above his eyes so deeply set ; 
Where the wild eloquence of hate 
Told that his bosom was elate— 
His tones were stern—they seemed to freeze, 
His words perchance were such as these : 
“ Nobles and gentle sirs, to day, 
A sight hath risen en our view 
Which told in strolling minstrel’s lay, 
We never would accredit true ; 
And wondrous cunning story told, 
By that poor Lady now so cold ; 
But hers the fate of one of old 
Who unto the Apostle lied, 
And then, as she, fell duwn and died. 
When ministers of God about, 
(And surely such were here to day,) 
Speak in such language who may doubt ; 
God’s deeds disprove what mortals say. 
And tho’ her words were all untrue, 
Yet do we honor such deep love, 
And pray that in the courts above 

Her spirit hath found peace. 
We say her story was not true, 
*Tis known to most, to all of you 
That on that sad, memorial night, 
Marked by its scene of fear and frigitt, 
The radiant Lady all the while 
Lit the gay revel with her emile.”’ 
He paused as if to win assent, 
When round confirming whisper went, 
For every one had seen her glance, 
The loreliest in the festive dance, 
Had heard her silv’ry laughter ring 
As tho’ Mirth’s fingers swept each string 
Of her light heart; again the wing 
Of doubt its shadow dark doth fling. 
“ But e’en which all the saints forbid, 
We grant the stricken Lady did 
This deed of more than hellish zuilt, 
Yet granting that this blood was spilt 
By her fair hand and hers alone, 
Stull, sirs, Monota must atone 
For plot against his native state, 
Which well deserves our honest hate.” 
Then quoth he to the prisoner: “ thou 
At set of yonder sun must bow, 


The last of all thy princely stock, 


Beside the headsman’s sable block. 
Confess thyself; for death prepare— 
The set of yonder sun is near; 

And now our ancient law allows 

That you may speak if so you list, 

But better spend the time in vows, 

For gathers fast the evening’s mist.” 
Had Stento’s words been words of love 
Breathed by such lips as Moslem deem 
Are waiting for their souls above 

In that earth-heaven of which they dream, 
Monota’s heart had bounded high— . 

His cheek had even a deeper dye, 

And softer shone his haughty eye ; 

But now, whate’er his thoughts, no trace 





Was written on his pallid face— 

His brow grew neither white nor red, 
No color caine, no color fled. 

The same stern, dark, impassive air 

The same indomitable stare, 

The bitter irony of air. 

The cold, and deep, insulting sneer, 
With which he heard Count Beppo’s tale, 
Now lived on lip and shone in eye, 

The eye which did not shrink nor quail, 
When thus by Stento doomed to die. 
His glance with his dark foeman’s met, 
And those who saw could ne’er forget 
The outrance of that glitt’ring eye 
Which answered ere he made reply. 

liis speech abrupt, and strange begun, 
Old Stento trembled ere ’twas done. 
Each wily word Monota spoke 

Was keener than a dagger’s stroke ; 
And showed him master of that art 
Which deepest reads the human heart. 
That speech, it haunted night and day 
Like hovering vulture o’er his prey ; 

It rang in after years like howls, 

To him whose eye grows weak and dim, 
Upon the battle field, where prowls 

The gaunt grey wolf who waits for him. 
Subtle the poison that he drank 

From stern Monota’s tones that day, 
Which from his lips, how ere he shrank, 
‘Would never, never pass away. 

In days of Eld, Egyptian spell 

Made Memnon’s statue sun rise tell, 
Strange sounds those of the statue King, 
And strange the spell in sooth we call— 
“Monota’s was a stranger thing, 

For, it gave voices unto all, 

And solemn music to appal, 

Which shaded Stento’s brow with gloom, 
When that pale Knight slept in his tomb. 
Its music was a dirge—its swell 

At morn—at noon—at midnight fell— 
The tolling of a funeral bell, 

To him on whom its wizard spell 

Clung till it made the earth as hell. 
Clung till it wrought its fated doom 

A life of terror and of gloom— 

A bloody shroud—a bloody tomb. 
Monota’s words—Monota’s look 

Had all the meaning of that book 
Which England’s Lord Protector shook ; 
For from that day ’twas known to all 

A simple shadow on the wall 

Had meaning Stento to appal. 

A kindly look—the Duke was sure 

The gazer evil purpose bore, 

The look assumed but to allure— 

Till all the waves on slumber’s shore 
Were frothed and red with crimson gore. 


He rose, the gladiator Knight 

Confronted death with brow as free 

From any sign of fear, or fright 

As if his words were but good night 
After some sumptuous revelry. 

His speech abrupt—’twas thus begun, 

(Old Stento trembled ere twas done.) 

“ Once, I remember, ’twas in May, 

An idle boy, in idle play, 

Unconsciously of what! did, 
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I crushed a rose, a foolish thing, 
For fierce wild bee within was hid 
And long I felt bis dying sting ; 
So Stento thou to day mayst crush 
My youth in its first blush and bloom, 
But theu canst never, never hush 
The notes which from my bloody tomb 
Will pay thee back my early doom. 
And mark me, what I tell to thee, 
O! Stento, is not told to save, 
But simply Duke that thou mayst see 
Before thee ever thy red grave— 
I tell thee as I would awake 
A slumb’ring foe that he might quake, 
To see my dagger’s gleaming steel, 
And thus be doubly made to feel : 
Now listen, that small billet told 
Thee of conspiracy as bold 
As ever in the days of yore 
Stretched Kingly Cesar in his gore. 
A week— another day thy throne 
Tis known to thee had been my own. 
But on that seat you saw not, no, 
The names, a long and lordly row, 
With me sworn to strike home the blow 
That was to lay the tyrant low. 
Thou saw’st them not, they were not there, 
But many a Prince and many a Peer 
Had couched for me his Knightly spear. 
But that this fell mischance dismayed— 
But that they deemed I slew the maid— 
But that they saw my sin and guilt 
Writ on my bloody dagger’s hilt, 
The night that witnessed my arrest 
Had sent thee to thy final rest.” 


The Knight pierced to the very heart, 
The seaman stretched upon the sand, 
These are the wonders of his art, 
These are the pictures from his hand. 
Unlike essefttially are they 
As stretched in rigid death they lay. 
But yet, we see such wondrous skill 

He gives the same expression still. 
And this pale stripling must to night 
Sleep in his dark and narrow bed, 

For tho’ he looks so fair and bright 

You needs must see that he is dead. 
And yet he looketh strangely fair, 

His locks of wondrous, sun lit hair 
Roll’d back in all their glory now 

Like ripples from a swimmer’s brow 
Who glides adown some tranquil stream 
Lit by the golden sunset’s gleam ; 

And vet where these soft ringlets fall 
The worms will twist and twine and crawl, 
And they will twine and twist and cling 
Around his finger like a ring— 

Death weds mankind with such a ring: 
And where the ling’ring rose hues dwell 
The cheek will darkly bloat and swell, 
And—but I need no further tell. 

And who ain I? and who was he? 
Wotldy have m tell the tale to thee? 
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From “Scenes dela Chouannerie.” By Emile Souvéstre. 
CHAPTER I. 


On the 14th of March, 1793, all the in- 
habitants of the village of Chanzeaux, in 
Poitore, were gathered in the public square, 
or in knots before the doors of their houses. 
Although the day wasscarcely on its decline, 
all labour had ceased; groups were in ear- 
nest, anxious conversation, and now and 
then some one would call upon another, at a 
distance, to verify what had been said. The 
anxiety had extended even to the children, 
who left their sports to listen to the startling 
news. The rumor of an attack against the 
republican encampments in the neighbor- 
hood was the cause of this great commotion. 
The attack appeared certain, although no 
one could tell who would be the aggressors. 
Some said the English soldiers, some Prus- 
sians, and others again, the Spanish. Those 
who knew best kept a discreet silence. 
Some good, honest people had objected to 
the improbability of such an occurrence, but 
others, in the absence of a better reason, 
declared it was the will of God, already 
manifested by several miracles. ‘“ Every 
thing is possible to the Trinity,” exclaimed, 
with great vivacity, a small ascetic man— 
named Musseau. ‘“ Have you not all seen, 
that for some time past—the wonders of the 
olden time, are being performed again? The 
women of Saint Lezin have heard in the 
heath the murmurs of innumerable voices, 
which could be no other than the wails of 
the dead, who have left their silent tombs to 
warn the living; globes of tri-colored fire 
have fallen near Cholet, as signs of alliance 
between the devil and the republicans ; and 
even the image of the blessed virgin, her- 
self, left the altar on the approach of a “ ju- 
reur,’’* and went and placed herself in the 
trunk of a‘tree at the cross-roads. I tell you, 
the inhabitants of Paradise have their eyes 
upon us, and something is about to happen, 


the auditors applauded this speech of Mus 


* Name given to the priests who had taken the oath 
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which no man has ever seen!’’ Most of 
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seau, and supported it, by reciting, in their 
turn, some wonderful things which they had 
heard. The situation of the country then 
must be borne in mind. The emigration of 
the noble families had filled all minds with 
alarm and anxiety, the closing of the church- 
es had troubled all consciences; and the 
levying of an army of three hundred thou- 
sand had alienated all hearts, in La Ven- 
dée. Attacked successively in their habits, 
their religious creed, and their affections; 
the whole department was filled with indig- 
nation ; and the priests who were concealed 
blew the sparks into a flame. Enthusiastic 
minds dreamed in their feverish delirium, 
and those dreams were taken for realities. 
The most credulous had visions, impostors 
performed miracles, and all believed that 
heaven had become an accomplice to their 
passions ; and their cause was that of God. 
Musseau had recommenced to enumerate the 
supernatural warnings which announced the 
coming of the ‘‘ Great days,’’ when he was 
suddenly interrupted by shrieks and screams 
at the entrance to the village and the ap- 
pearance of a young peasant, who arrived 
surrounded by women and children. It was 
Maurice Ragueneau, the sacristan of Chan- 
zeaux, who had set off some hours before to 
ascertain the truth of the alarming rumor 
which had troubled the villages. He re- 
turned to tell them that the republicans had 
not been attacked by foreigners but by the 
boys’ of the neighboring parishes, who 
had driven them from Saint Florent, Jallan 
and Chemillé, and taken three pieces of can- 
non. The principal band were commanded 
by Cathelineau, surnamed the ‘“ Saint of An- 
jou,’ he had been joined by several others ; 
and on the morrow the whole would march 
upon Cholet. This news was too unexpec- 
ted and unhoped for not to relieve all 
minds; the effect was magical, and a loud 
and universal cry of revolt was raised. At 
Chanzeaux as elsewhere, the peasants, un- 
til then, had borne every thing, not by resig- 
nation, but from a consciousness of their ina- 
bility to help themselves. The victories of 
Cathelineau were the first revelations of what 
they could do against the inhabitants of the 
cities, (for the republic was, to them, no other 
thing and they were but half deceived.) In 
the cities alone, these new ideas had been 


received, defended, and crowned with suc- 
cess; for the unequal distribution of knowl- 
edge between the citizens and peasants, had 
placed them, at least, two centuries assun- 
der. The yokes which weighed upon the 
one as an intolerable burden, were borne by 
the other, as crowns of glory. They were 
two brothers of different ages and instincts, 
who found it totally impossible to compre- 
hend each other. The citizen had, hereto- 
fore, ruled the other by his will, but the 
peasant having suddenly acquired the con- 
sciousness of his strength, would not fail to 
make use of it. Not aman in Chanzeaux 
but promised to join the troop which would 
attack Cholet. Then the young sacristan 
burst open the doors of the church, so long 
closed upon the people, and rang a joyous 
peal to advertise the people of the neighbor- 
ing villages, but they were on the eve of as- 
serting their power. Accustomed from his 
infancy to ‘make them talk,’ Ragueneau 
loved those bells, as we love all interwoven 
in our lives by the fibres of memory. Some 
mysterious intercourse had been established 
between him and the ‘‘ Saints’ of the bel- 
fry. Every time he moved them, the sono- 
rous vibration seemed to run along the hem- 
pen cord, and communicate to his whole be- 
ing a quivering excitement. His _ blood 
rushed through the arteries with redoubled 
force, his sight became dizzy ; and in his en- 
thusiastic intoxication, he gave himself up 
entirely to the whirl of dreams and rever- 
ies with which they inspired him. It was 
something like the phenomena produced by 
the thousand detonations of a great battle, 
and known to old soldiers by the name of 
“the fever of the cannon.” With the bell rope 
twined around his arms and leaning against 
the wall,he had often prolonged these chimes, 
until reproved by the curé, who was, how- 
ever, ever indulgent to this strange fancy of 
Maurice, as he considered him a little wan- 
dering in his intellect. Neyertheless, more 
observing minds would have been astonished 
at a nature which united to the ignorance of 
the peasant some of the delicate susceptibil- 
ities of the most refined classes. By turns, 
active or indifferent, violent or gentle, stupid 
or subtle, Maurice wanted that stability, 
which the multitude takes for character, and 
the vulgar spirit of calculation, which it calls 
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reason. At twenty three years he had mar- 
ried a widow, much older than himself, ac- 
cording to the custom of our country people, 
who look upon marriage as an association, 
to which man must bring with youth the 
strength to acquire, and the women experi- 
ence, that is to say, economy to preserve. 
This marriage had been a kind of tutelage 
to him, to which he had submitted without 
any demonstrations of attachment or repug- 
nance. Happily he possessed a sister, a 
lovely young girl of eighteen, whose inward 
life concealed all that Maurice so openly de- 
veloped; a soul as enthusiastic and noble, 
but accustomed to conceal emotions by that 
reserve, which women alone learn without 
being taught. It was evident that both bro- 
ther and sister sprang from the same source, 
but one was the rushing torrent, the other 
the rippling brook. Between Marie Jeanne 
and Maurice an intimacy was established by 
resemblance. Not that they could ever ex- 
pain it, words were wanting them for that ; 
neither possessed that science of analysis 
which teaches us to sound the depths of our 
hearts; but a parity of natures had revealed 
each to the other, and although they could 
not comprehend, they felt it. Their love 
was silent but profound; they never spoke 
of it, seldom thought of it: events alone 
could prove the extent of it to others, as well 
as to themselves. 

On the 15th of March, at day break, the 
“ boys’ of Chanzeaux rejoined Cathelineau 
and Stofflet; the assembled bands formed 
nearly six hundred men, armed with rifles, 
pitchforks and scythes, with their handles 
reversed—a terrible arm to which the Po- 
lish insurrection at a later day gave celeb- 
rity. Cholet was defended by cannon and 
a republican battalion. They rushed upon 
it without order, but with that blind impetu- 
osity which enthusiasm, encouraged by in- 
experience, imparts. For an hour the bat- 
tle was a chaos; smoke and tumult envel- 
oped all. At length siience reigned, the 
cloud of powder fell, the revolted could look 
around them. Their enemies were killed, 
wounded or flying, and a few steps from one 
of the still smoking cannons, a young girl, 
Marie Jeanne, was kneeling with her hands 
clasped together. Following her brother, 
she had assisted in the battle, as Moses did 
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of old, by praying for the people. Her un- 
expected presence, and at such a moment, 
struck the imaginationsof the peasants. Some 
voices had already declared that her prayers 
had obtained the victory from God, when Mus 
seau remarked aculverin, whose mouth was 
pointed to the road by which they came to the 
attack, and which had ‘ refused to fire!’’ At 
this discovery, cries of wonder and astonish- 
ment resounded on all sides; not one doubted 
it was a miracle. The young girl was carried 
to the richly sculptured bronze and persuad- 
ed to take a seat upon it ; and the victors har- 
nessed themselves to the wonderful piece and 
began their triumphant march to the village. 

The news of the advantage gained by the 
insurgents spread like wildfire over La Ven- 
dée. Every road and footpath was crowded 
with persons eager to behold the two Marie 
Jeannes, for the young girl’s name had been 
given to the cannon. Old men uncovered 
their heads as it passed, children strewed 
the road with odorous plants and flowers, as 
they did in the procession of the holy sacra- 
ment, and women despoiled themselves of 
their most cherished ornaments to adorn this 
most miraculous gun. Even some noble 
ladies who had come to see it through curi- 
osity, were compelled to pay it their ‘ most 
beautiful reverence.” The heroes of the 
morning had_become mere children sporting 
with a new toy. Returning to their homes 
they heard that the recruit of three hundred 
thousand men, ordered by the convention, 
had revolted as one man—the whole depart- 
ment of lower Poitou, Challans and Mache- 
could had fallen into the power of the insur- 
gents. The Vendeans had driven the re- 
publicans from Herbiers, Chantonnay and 
Pont Charren, and the white standard float- 
ed triumphantly over every tower. The 
gentlemen at first holding aloof from the 
movement had been forced to take the di- 
rection, and the revolt of the peasants had 
become a civil war. The opinions of Mau- 
rice Ragueneau alone were sufficient to 
make him join the insurgents—his instinets 
whirled him into the midst of the boiling 
cauldron of excitement. 

It was a door opened suddenly to an ad- 
venturous character, which, until then, had 
been held captive by the strong net of cus- 





tom and habit. He escaped from the daily 
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labors and duties which oppressed _ his soul, 
and from the monotonous uniformity of a 
contracted home, passed at one stride, erect, 
free and unconfined, into that glorious po- 
etical labyrynth—the ‘‘ Unknown!” The 
vell ringer of Chanzeaux stopped not to ex- 
plain to himself the new hopes which im- 
pelled him onward, he only felt their ardor 
and the excitement of the emotion. None 
shewed more indomitable resolution to give 
battle, none more unflinching bravery after 
entering into it. Refusing the responsibili- 
ties of a commander, he wished to enjoy, in 
all its fulness, the bewildering excitement 
of his tumultuous emotions. Neither obey- 
ing or giving orders, he reserved to himself 
always the luxury of choosing his own 
peril; and this choice invariably threw him 
where the battle rage most furiously. The 
firing of the cannons produced upon him the 
same sensations that his companions, the 
hells, had given, but they were redoubled, 
aggrandized. One of the historians of that 
war of the giants says—that ‘ gunpowder 
had the same effect upon Ragueneau that the 
wine of Anjou had.’ Local tradition has 
preserved some almost fabulous accounts of 
his frenzy in battle. At Pont Barré he 
fought unremittingly for five hours, and with 
his own hands killed eighteen of the enemy. 
At Laval, in a night attack he came, with- 
out being aware of it, upon a republican 
battery. The flash of the cannon betrayed 
him to the enemy—every arm was raised 
for his destruction; he threw himself be- 
hind one of the train carriages, fired his pis- 
tol into a cask of powder, which burst, and 
escaped safe and sound from amidst the 
wreck. At another time, assailed bv three 
huzzars, he unhorsed two, forced the other 
to surrender and carried him with the three 
horses to the camp. But of what benefit 
were these useless prodigies, even though 
performed by thousands? The republic had 
what its enemies wanted, opportunity. Now, 
in all human controversies, there is some- 





thing more powerful than strength, courage, | 
or even genius: it is the idea, the thought, | 
co-essential with the times. Attacked in it away amidst the confusion. The republi- 
front by the combined armies of Europe— 


in the rear by the royalists, and defended, 


on rather than withheld by the obstacles 
which opposed it. The Vendean army, on 
the contrary, occupied in defending its 
churches and towers, saw nothing beyond 
them. They suspended hostilities to cele. 
brate the flowery Easter, or gather in their 
harvests. There was in the whole of this 
first campaign such a mingling of the war- 
rior lyrics with rustic simplicity as never 
fails to attract and interest the reader. All 
their illusions were yet in their bloom, hu- 
man seatiment had not had time to corrupt 
them ; they fought with rage, but once mas- 
ters of the battle field, they released their 
prisoners and contented themselves by cut- 
ting off their hair. None thought of count- 
ing the price of sacrifices. The dream of 
the most ambitious brings the smile upon our 
lips; general or soldier, all possessed the 
same simplicity. Larochejacquelein hoped, 
if the monarchy were re-established, the 
king would not refuse him a regiment. Ra- 
gueneau thought he would add a bell to his 
chime. As to the sixty thousand peasants 
who threw their fortunes and their lives into 
this terrible lottery of war, they expected 
nothing ; they only defended what they call- 
ed their rights, and firmly believed that God 
himself was their auxiliary. A medalion 
of the true cross which Musseau possessed 
announced to them a favorable or inauspi- 
cious future as the aureole which surround- 
ed it became bloody or luminous, and the 
wonderful culverin found at Cholet was al- 
ways a talisman which assured them of vic- 
tory. Once it had been captured by the re- 
publicans and carried to Fontenay. Cathe- 
lineau immediately earried the army there. 

‘‘Children,’”’ said he, ‘“‘we have no more 
powder, we must retake Marie Jeanne with 
our cudgels.”’ 

The Vendeans rushed upon a battery of 
forty fiery mouths, a part fell: some few 
dashed into the midst of the cannons. A 
miller boy, Peter Rochard, the village Her- 
cules, celebrated for his impetuous bravery, 
recognised the culverin, threw himself upen 
and clasped his arms around it, as if to bear 


can artillery hacked him to pieces, but he 
would not let go his hold, and whilst they 


by soldiers without shoes or bread, the revo-| were occupied in killing him, his compan- 


Jution continued its Herculean labor, goaded|ions had time to arrive and carry off Marie 
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Jeanne. The cannon was adorned with 
leaves and flowers and borne away amidst 
shouts and religious hymns. Seeing her re- 
turn the Vendeans wept for joy. Indeed 
facts appeared to favor all their hopes. Beat- 
en at every point, the blues had suffered 
Angers, Saumer and many other towns to be 
taken. Five republican armies had been 
successively engulphed in that ocean of 
popular revolt: they came with the cry:— 
“« Vive la republique !’’ fought for one instant, 
and like the ‘‘ 4venger’’ faded away under 
their tricolored standard. 

But to tell the truth these victories ex- 
hausted the insurrection. Besides, each day 
it lost something of its first character. The 
war had at last hardened all hearts. The 
bad had acquired a taste for massacre—the 
vood had become accustomed to them. On 
both sides they murdered with remorseless 
cruelty. Some of the royalist chiefs en- 
couraged these odious acts, and shame to 
say, some of the priests avere the accompli- 
ces of the grossest superstitions. All which 
at first had been the spontaneous impulse of 
ingenuous belief, was by degrees transform- 
ed into “a means’’—the popular war had 
become a political one. Whilst the Vendean 
generals were negotiating with England to 
open one of our ports to them, the Abbé Ber- 
nier was occupied in fermenting discords 
amongst them by his baseness and his crimes. 
It might have been said that the seven cap- 
ital sins had entered with him into the coun- 
cil. The bishop of Agra added to these in- 
trigues the ridicule of a sacrilegious comedy. 
As it began to decline, all things precipitated 
the Vendean army to its destruction. The 
victories of that grand army were only the 
crises of a glorious death struggle; as if 
through opposition the era of the republican 
defeats had touched its termination. Whilst 
awaiting a chief who would teach them to 
vanquish, the heroic grenadiers of Mayence 
taught the victors how to die nobly. Deci- 
mated by a cloud of unskilful marksmen, 
they coolly closed up their ranks; repulsed, 
they retreated without flying: surrounded, 
they opened for themselves a road with their 
bayonets. For the first time appeared upon 
the battle fields the advance guard of that 
grand race of stoics whose glory began to 
ascend from the fields of Italy and culmi- 





nated on the plains of Waterloo. After be- 
ing forced to raise the siege of Nantes, 
where Cathelineau was killed, the catholic 
army had wandered over the country with- 
out direction and without object. The cor- 
tége of old men, women and children which* 
followed if grew in bulk daily. Tracked by 
the republican army which compelled them 
to withdraw into Beaupreau, they turned 
suddenly like a wounded lion and gained 
some successes Which soon changed into e 
defeat. Their enemies remained masters of 
the field, but drowned in the blood of their 
victory. The royalist army found them- 
selves gathered on the banks of the Loire, 
totally without means to enter into Vendée. 
Every eye was turned to the opposite banks, 
their last refuge and their only hope. 

‘“There,”’ said the Vendeans, ‘a friendly 
people await us; there the villages have not 
yet been abandoned; some flocks are still 
feeding in the pastures, some grain left at 
the farms, and orchards enriched with their 
fruits.”’ 

For the miserable beings who were flying 
from a country depopulated and blackened 
by the flames, this was the abundance of the 
promised land. As far as the eye could 
reach the whole country was covered with 
flying crowds—women distractedly calling 
upon their husbands or brothers, cannons 
without horses, horses rushing amidst the 
affrighted people on foot, and carriages 
drawn by oxen—from which arose, from time 
to time, the wail of the infant or the groans 
of the wounded. 

You might have thought one of those 
great emigrations of a barbarous people had 
been suddenly arrested by a defeat, and 
was flying in tumult before the legions of 
Etius or Belisarius. Eighty thousand fu- 
gitives thronged the banks, looking with ea- 
ger eyes on the six or seven frail boats, upon 
which their hopes of salvation rested, and as 
they left the shores laden with their affright- 
ed burden, a sigh of inexpressible suffering 
and despair arose from those who were left 
to await their return. Those who were well 
mounted, looked for a ford that would permit 
them to reach a small island placed like a 
bouy in the middle of the river. Already in 
the rear of the fugitives an immenise line ot 
lurid smoke darkened the horizon, which 
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them in its fiery circle; the republican ar- 
my Was coming upon them preceded by this 
terrible conflagration. The Vendeans saw 
the threatening danger advance upon them 
without any means of evading it; they had 
successively lost their chiefs. Cathelineau 
was killed at the seige of Nantes; d’Elbée, 
wounded in the last conflict, could not leave 
Beaupreau; Bonchamp had been carried to 
the opposite shore—and died as he was 
landed; and de Lescure arrived borne upon 
a litter and followed by his young and lovely 
wife, who was already regarded as a widow. 
Instead of a disciplined army there was a tu- 
multuous, ungovernable multitude, abandon- 
ing themselves to all the agony of despairing 
terror. The tumult of that multitude upon 
the waters, the island and the two banks of 
the stream, formed an indescribable choir, 
of wailing, cries. curses and prayers, swell- 
ing up and floating to the horizon, like the 
angry cadences of the heaving ocean. It 
was in the month of October, the ‘Loire, 
swollen by the heavy rains, rolled its yellow 
waters onward with angry impetuosity; a 
cold wind shook the faded leaves of the 
drooping willows ; the steel coloured clouds 
looked threatening and menacing, and nature 
herself seemed to have prepared the frame 
for the heart-rending scene of misery and 
desolation. Maurice Ragueneau had parti- 
cipated in all the vicissitudes of the Ven- 
dean army. His wife, faithful to the old 
tradition which confided the care and de- 
tence of the ménage to her, would not leave 
Chanzeaux, and determined to die like a 
watchdog at the door of the dwelling she was 
bidden to guard. But Marie Jeanne had fol- 
lowed her brother, and at that moment seat- 
ed under a group of elders—she was watch- 


‘ing with great anxiety the opposite shores. 


Her uncle Ragueneau and her three cousins 
were grouped arcund her; Musseau, his two 
hands crossed upon his gun—and chin rest- 
ing on his hands—kept a moody silence. 
They had been for many hours looking for 
Maurice who had gone in search of a boat. 
The day was rapidly declining, and every 
one began to be alarmed at his long delay; 
but as it habitually happens in such cases no 
one wished to be the first to speak of it. At 
last Marie Jeanne broke forth. 





‘Qh Jesus my Saviour! what has become 
of Maurice ?” cried she rising and looking 
around upon the multitude. 

‘“ He has not come,”’ replied the three 
brothers, ‘‘and in some way or other we 
must cross the water.” 

‘Oh that no misfortune has come upon 
him!’’ said Marie Jeanne, trembling with 
emotion. Musseau shook his head gloomily. 

‘‘VYes! Yes!’ murmured he, ‘there is 
nothing to expect but misery and woe!”’ 

‘Have you consulted your relic?” asked 
the men. 

Musseau made asign of affirmation. ‘‘ And 
you have seen its warnings?’ ‘For more 
than a month the aureole has been red, and 
every day it becomes redder and redder,” 
said he in a low voice. ‘Yesterday it was 
the color of flame, now it is like blood!’”’ The 
peasants looked at him in consternation. 

“Tt is justice !’’ replied the fanatic, with 
flashing eyes. God will punish the sins of 
his people, but those whose faith fails not, 
shall not perish. Although enough blood 
should run to make a stream as mighty as 
the river which rolls at your feet, they will 
be saved from the wreck. Whoever will be 
killed in a state of grace, will rise like Christ 
on the third day.’ The Ragueneaus ex- 
changed looks. 

‘“T expect the curé has said it,’’ observed 
the youngest with a little hesitation. 

‘And no doubt he has shown you the 
bodies which have been raised ?’’ interrupted 
the voice of anew comer, who had approached 
behind the elders and listened for some mo- 
ments to the conversation. Musseau quickly 
raised his head and cast a ferocious glance 
upon the intruder; but he bore it with mock- 
ing effrontery. He was a man nearly 40 
years of age, tall, thin, with the features of 
a Satyr and having in his whole person that 
distinction of false alloy which announces 
the lacquais of a great house. M. La Rose 
was indeed one of those old surgeon valets, 
whose calling was perpetuated among some 
of the noble families of la Vendée. Figaros 
of the lower story, less useful to the infirm- 
ities of the family than to its hidden vices, 
and whose equivocal functions required a 
little address, more effrontery and still more 
immorality. When his master emigrated 
M, La Rose had established himself as a 
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physician at Chemillé, but he had since been 
converted to royalism, and now passed for 
the secret agent of the dangerous abbe St. 
Laud. When they saw him the Ragueneaus 
carried their hands to their caps, but without 
uncovering their heads; Marie also half sa- 
luted him. Musseau alone made no demon- 
stration of politeness. The jest by which 
the old lacquais had interrupted the conver- 
sation, had knit his eye-brows. 

‘‘Monsieur La Rose has denied his bap- 
tism ?’? demanded he, with almost menacing 
abruptness. 

“T!”’ cried La Rose in the tone of a mar- 
quis upon the theatre, ‘do you take me for 
a ‘sans culotte’ my friend? I am, Pardieu! 
as good a catholic as you, and the proof is I 
keep lent for three months ! that, I consider, 
an amplification of the commandments.”’ 

“You must not sport with holy things,” 
inferrupted the peasant. La Rose shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘‘ Come, don’t you pretend to teach me the 
catechism,”’ said he in tone of haughty raillery, 
‘‘T have a director, at least, worth more than 
you, for the Abbé Bernier gives me his con- 
fidence.” 

“JT hope M. St. Laud has passed the 
Loire,’”’ demanded uncle Ragueneau with 
much warmth, who even in this disaster was 
more occupied with his pastor than himself. 

‘I know nothing, I have just arrived,”’ 
replied La Rose. 

‘Time presses,’ observed one of the 
young men regarding the horizon with anx- 
ious eyes; “the blues are still advancing.”’ 

‘“And Maurice does not come!’’ added 
Marie sorrowfully. 

“Ts it your brother whom you expect?” 
demanded La Rose. “I have this moment 
seen him, he is coming in a bateau.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘‘ At that point in front of those poplars.’’ 

Marie Jeanne and her kinsman ran to the 
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They did as he directed, Marie Jeanne 
went first and the others followed. When 
all were assembled, Maurice told them to 
wait for him at Varades and throwing him- 
self upon his horse gained the shore. He 
thought the republicans might attack the fu- 
gitives before they could get on the opposite 
side and he remainec as a rear guard, not to 
lose this occasion for fighting. The prolong- 
ing of these combats which had broken down 
the courage of so many, had only increased 
his own. That terrible game where death 
held the cards, had become life to him. He 
revelled in the fever of the battle as one does 
in the delirium of gambling. Life was his 
gain, peril the spur to urge him on. Whilst 
others fought from necessity, Maurice did 
it from choice ; for them it was war, for him 
the lion’s hunt. He therefore awaited the 
whole day in the hope of an engagement 
with the republicans; but fear hastened the 
departure of the Vendeans. After the first 
hours of trouble and confusion, rafts were 
constructed, the boats towed them over, and 
the river was soon covered with those float- 
ing isles, carrying to the opposite shore a 
wandering and distracted multitude. To- 
wards evening, only the last arrivals re- 
mained; the boats soon took them away and 
when the night came, nothing was seen upon 
the silent shore but the dying fires, around 
which lingered some wandering fugitives or 
those tigers in human form, who live by the 
plunder of the battle field. Maurice cast a 
last defiant look upon that still advancing 
circle of smoke, which the darkness had col- 
ored with a lurid glare; for a moment he 
contemplated the abandoned camp, the de- 
serted river, the opposite shore, where the 
fires of the bivouac began to sparkle, and 
then as if drawn by the distant murmurs, 
which seemed to call him, he mounted his 
horse to gain the ford through which he had 
seen the cannon pass. The sky was serene, 


spot indicated and saw the bell-ringer coming | but a cold north wind had just begun to blow ; 


in a canoe guided by an old man. The 


it whistle. amongst the willows and their 


crowd jammed together on the shore, awaited|pale heads silvered by the stars bent in 


the bark to rush into it, but Maurice stopped 
it and called to his sisters and cousins. 
‘‘Here we are,” cried they at once. 


mournful sadness, as if to mingle their mur- 
muring sighs with the rolling of the rushing 
waters. An army of shadows seemed to 


‘There are but six places, if I land every |arise in the place which the living had just 
body will rush to the boat; mount upon my|left! Wrapped in the cloak of a horseman 


horse who will swim with you here.” 
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owed the path, the earth softened by the 
trampling of the multitude retarded his steps, 
and when he gained the ford night had long 
closed in. Those who had first attempted 
the passage, had fortunately marked the way 
with the poplar branches. Maurice tried to 
distinguish in the dark those frail tokens, 
whose tops trembled on the current and 
pushed his horse into the Loire. The dark- 
ness prevented him from seeing the direction 
accurately and the rapid waters rendered the 
least error dangerous. His horse floundered 
and regained his footing only to lose it again. 
With his legs doubled under him, his bridle 
grasped in his hand, his eyes fixed upon the 
vacillating branches, Maurice saw himself in 
the middle of the roaring stream, when a 
sharp, quick shriek suddenly arose immedi. 
ately above the ford. By an instinctive 
movement, the bell-ringer stopped. A black 
and floating object was borne near him. He 
recognized a boat and heard two voices com- 
ing from it, one in the agony of fear calling 
for assistance, the other threatening, but re- 
strained. He first saw two shadows agitated 
as if struggling, then heard the plash of some- 
thing falling in the water. A dress floated 
a little while, came nearer the ford and sunk. 
Maurice threw himself forward, seized it as 
it was borne by him, drew it towards him and 
saw it was a fainting woman. At that mo- 
ment the canoe came up, dragged on by the 
current. Some one standing at the prow 
fired, the ball glanced over Maurice’s shoul- 
der. By the flash of the powder he recog- 
nized La Rose, but he passed like a flying 
phantom, over the whirling waters. With 
very great effort Ragueneau lifted the still 
motionless body, put spurs to his horse and 
succeeded in gaining a point of the island 
which divided the Loire at this place. The 
woman had just recovered her consciousness 
and tried to speak. Maurice carried her to 
a cabin, which had been recently’ burned, 
and laid her gently upon a pile of straw. He 
could remark then that she whom he had 
rescued from a watery grave, was a young 
girl, whose elegant costume and small deli- 
cate hands, announced a superior condition. 
Her damp hair completely veiled her fea- 
tures, but when it was drawn aside, the sa- 
cristan recognized Mademoiselle Celeste 
Boguais, the daughter of a nobleman of Anjou. 
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More than an hour passed ere she could give 
any explanation; fright and cold had ren- 
dered her speechless. Maurice made her 
swallow some wine, kindled a fire and coy- 
ered her with his cloak: and by degrees she 
recovered her strength and related what had 
passed. Separated from her mother and sis- 
ters, after the defeat of Savenay, Mademoi- 
selle Boguais had searched for them two days, 
and had not lost all hope of finding them 
until she saw the multitude transported to 
the opposite side of the river. Seeing her- 
self almost alone on the shore, she began to 
feel alarmed, and ran amongst the bushes 
looking for a boat; but all remained on the 
other side. The shades of night were rapidly 
falling: some laggards with sinister looks 
wandered amidst the deserted encampment, 
picking up such things as the fugitives 
had left in their precipitate flight, stripping 
the dead bodies, or trying to secure the own- 
erless horses. A chief seemed to preside 
over and direct the pillage. He first saw 
the young girl and immediatety approached 
her, and both trembled when they recognized 
each other. M. La Rose (for it was he) had 
in his past days a recollection, which would 
not permit him to forget Mademoiselle Bo- 
guais, or be forgotten by her. Both had met 
at Angers three years before, and the old 
valet emboldened by the familiarity of neigh- 
borhood, had dared to address to Celeste, 
then almost a child, some rude gallantries 
which frightened her. M. Boguais, hearing 
it, had not condescended to threats or expla- 
nations : but had the Lovelace of the ante- 
chamber brought in his presence, and treated 
him as Scapin did his master’s father. La 
Rose received the blows without a word: 
but the bruises, effaced soon from his skin, 
had remainec deeply imprinted in his mem- 
ory. Totally unable to avenge himself at the 
moment, he laid by his venom for a future 
day as a sum, the interest of which would 
accumulate. Only he would wait for the 
propitious moment to strike the deadly blow 
secretly. When the nobles began to be sus- 
pected, M. Boguais was among the first anony- 
mously denounced and his arrest ordered. 
He escaped as an emigrant, but the concealed 
enemy knew well how to strike his heart. 
and the family of Bogzuais was carried to the 
prison at Angers, the doors of which were 
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fortunately opened by the victorious Vende- 
ans. Obliged then to follow its liberators, 
Celeste had partaken of their different for- 
tunes, without meeting La Rose, who on his 
part seemed to have forgotten her. Unin- 
terrupted hatred is seldom met with, except 
in books; in reality, man is at once too va- 
riable and too complex to pursue but one 
route: his most tenacious passions leave him 
for some instants, but always return, and 
this is the proof of their power. Occupied in 
aiding the maneuvres of the Abbé Bernier, 
and above all in enriching himself, La Rose 
had adjourned the satisfaction of his resent- 
ment, when chance brought Mademoiselle 
Boguais to him. She scarcely recollected 
the puhishment with which her father had 
paid the insolence of La Rose and knew 
nothing of his secret denunciations, and ut- 
tered a cry of joy on perceiving him: in her 
isolation, every known face was a friendly 
one. The old valet confirmed this confidence 
by his haste to serve her. The smile of tri- 
umphant hatred which lit up his swinish fea- 
tures, she interpreted as an interest in her 
well being. She was easily persuaded that 
her mother and sisters had crossed the Loire 
and awaited her at Ancenis. La Rose ran 
to get a little boat, hidden among the rushes, 
in which she fearlessly entered. The night 
was very dark and they had scarcely got a 
few paces from the shore, when it was com- 
pletely hidden by the gloom. The conductor 
of Mademoiselle Boguais immediately changed 
his manners. Returning with a menacing 
audacity to those gallantries which formerly 
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attempt the passage of the river, as the sec- 
ond arm was much deeper and more rapid 
than the first. To distract her mind, he re- 
minded the young lady that they had seen 
each other, formerly, at Chanzeaux, and 
whilst yet a child, he had climbed a white 
thorn and broken off the bunches of flowers 
for her, and later, at one of the village festi- 
vals, she had chosen him for her partner in 
the dance. Animated by these happy recol- 
lections Mademoiselle Boguais lost all traces 
of anxiety. A trustful faith succeeded to 
doubt, for such is the privilege of youthful 
minds ; joy and confidence with them, are 
always in the bud and at the least ray of the 
sun they burst into full bloom. As soon as 
that feeling of security came over her, the 
lady felt that languor which follows every 
crisis. Lying before the fire Ragueneau had 
built, and wrapped in his warm cloak, she 
listened to his pleasant conversation, until 
calmed by these recollections of her infancy, 
she sank into a refreshing slumber, which 
Maurice watched with respectful kindness. 
Seated upon the crumbling walls of the cabin, 
his hands crossed upon his gun, he gazed 
upon the helpless girl with something of ad- 
miration. Without being beautiful, Celeste 
had that charm of helplessness which always 
seems to implore protection. Frail, delicate 
and pale, the first glance at her inspired the 
beholder with compassionate interest, which 
the. musical tones of her voice increased. 
She had received from heaven that contagi- 
ous grace, which is communicated by those 
who possess it to every thing around them, 





met with such ill success, he tried to take | 
her in his arms, and it was then the young| 
girl burst from him and uttered that shriek | 
which Maurice hadheard. The conflict was’ 
prolonged until feeling her force exhausted, 
in a moment of superhuman exertion she, 
wrenched herself from him and plunged into 
the waters. This recital often interrupted by 
hesitations and blushes at last ended in tears. 
The subtle instinct of the bell ringer taught 
him there are dangers which a mocest wo- 
man blushes to have encountered, and the 
memory of which rankles in her breast. He 
therefore said nothing of the past, but en- 
deavored to console her in promising to find 
her mother on the morrow; that he would 


wait for the day to begin to dawn, and then | 


giving a distinction to the most simple move- 
ment and clothing rags with elegance. You 


‘sought in vain for the particular charm which 


irresistibly drew you to her, it was nothing, 
it was every thing. No one better than Mau- 
rice could feel that mysterious attraction. 
A varying nature and delighting in contrasts, 
he left the delirium of the battle field only 
to plunge into careless meditations. Aban- 
doned thus to speak by Mademoiselle in the 
inidst of these dreams of his youth, he con- 
tinued them alone, suffering the image of the 
young girl to mingle for a few instants with 
those of his mother and Marie Jeanne. When 
Celeste awoke at dawn she perceived Rague- 
neau saddling his horse. A boat had fortu- 
nately accosted them and would take them 
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to the other side. As they left the isle the; 
fog began to dissipate, and they could see on | 
the right side the first detachments of the re- | 
publicans, which already occupied their en-_ 
campment of the previous day. When they 


the rear guard with the promise of soon see- 
ing her. Unfortunately on the second day, 
the order of march adopted on leaving Var- 
ades had been abandoned. The peasants 
left the ranks one after the other to visit 


reached Varades, they found the city aban- their families grouped around the banners, 


coned and the Vendean army marching upon 
Ancenis. They soon perceived it winding 
along farther then the eye could reach. It 
covered a space of four leagues. Ten thou- 
sand soldiers of the elite acted as the rear 
guard: before them marched the fugitive 
families divided into parishes and led by their 
pastors; then came the cannon with thirty 
thousand armed peasants, and the cavalry 
were in advance. It took Ragueneau an en- 
tire day to go through this multitude ; at last 
towards sunset he saw the banner of Chan- 
zeaux, and among those who surrounded it, 
recognized the Boguais family. Besides her 
mother and two sisters Celeste found her 
youngest brother, a child of eleven years, 
who had been lost like Celeste in the mélée 
and who repulsed from every boat, had 
thrown himself on the litter of M. de Lescure, 
and thus crossed the river, protected by the 
dying general. Macame Boguais’ thanks 
were those of a mother, but they were short. 
In that terrible drama where death was seen 
as in the masquerade dance of the middle 
ages, ever present and under all disguises, 
the longest scene lasted but a few moments : 
hatred, gratitude, love, all rushed past, borne 
onward by the whirl of events: they lived 
in the midst of a horrible dream. Besides, 
the passage of the Loire had filled all hearts 
with commiseration for themselves and for 
each other, which led them to give and ac- 
cept every service as due. Distinctions of 
birth, education, and wealth, all were lost in 
that overwhelming disaster, and a commu- 
nity of suffering had led to a fraternity of 
despair. A peasant unknown to Madame 
de Lescure had just taken her hand, and 
said to her, his eyes filled with tears, 

‘‘ We have left our country: we are now 
brothers and sisters: I will defend you to 
the death, or we perish together!” 

It was the feeling of the entire army. 
Leaving the Boguais family, Ragueneau 
looked for his sister and found her among 
the carriages attending the wounded; and 
after a rapid conversation, left her to join 


} . 
_and the confusion became general. 





Soldiers, 
flocks, wounded, all rushed on pell mell with 
deafening clamors, and women with their 
children in their arms marched by the side 
of the cannon. On the next day Maurice 
succeeded in finding Madame Boguais’ family 
and Marie Jeanne and brought provisions 
to them. The army pursued its route and 
at length arrived at Laval, where general 
L’Echelle the next day attacked it at the 
Battle Cross—the combat lasted two-entire 
days. The republicans first repulsed from 
the field, were crushed at Entrames. Six 
thousand Mayengais, the remains of the 
twenty eight thousand sent upon Vendée, 
found themselves separated from the repub- 
lican army and surrounded. It was then 
that general Beaulieu carried dying from the 
field of battle tore off the bloody linen which 
covered his breast and sent it to them, an 
appeal for vengeance; the Mayengais fast- 
ened it to the end of a bayonet, and guided 
by that terrible standard they opened a pas- 
sage through the victorious army. 

From Laval the Vendeans went first to 
Rennes then to Granville where they had 
given a rendezvous to the English squadron. 
Repulsed from there, they again took the 
way to their country through Dol, Angers and 
Mans. During this long route, every station 
was marked by a battle, and Ragueneau had 
not ceased to watch over the Boguais family. 
That alone, thanks to his care, had not felt 
the famine which decimated the army. 
Maurice provided all for them by miracles of 
skill or boldness. The horse which alter- 
nately served the mother and the three sis- 
ters had died of fatigue on reaching Dol ; 
during the night he stole into a republican 
battery, unharnessed two of the horses from 
the artillery and led them away. Celeste, 
since the passage of the Loire had contin- 
ued very feeble, and suffered greatly from 
the cold, not having sufficient clothing, Mau- 
rice fell upon two hussars, took their pelis- 
ses and carried them to the suffering girl. 
The whole army was dressed, in whatever 
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the chances of war furnished them. Some 
of the generals wore Turkish dresses which 
they took from the theatre at La Fléche, 
others lawyer's gowns, and others again 
women’s skirts and bonnets. Madame de 
Lescure’s only dress was a cloak, and Mad- 
ame d’Armaillé with her children wa: 
wrapped in an old carpet. The exceeding 
misery prevented them from seeing any 
thing ridiculous in this mournful masquerade. 
Two days after they reached Mans the Ven- 
deans saw three columns of the republican: 
arriving from Angers, Alencgon and Tours; 
these columns were commanded by Mar- 
ceau. Larochejacquelein disputed the en- 
trance Of the city until night. Beaten, he 
still tried to arrest them at the head of the 
bridge; but every one disbanded and fled 
and he was borne off in the rout. However 
a few hundred men with De Scépeaux at 
their head obstinately defended the great 
square. Maurice was there with old Rague- 
neau and his three sons, locked one against 
the other, they continued the whole night a 
hopeless resistance; and when the day 
dawned those who were standing were 
counted; scarcely fifty survived! The bell 
ringer saw his uncle and two cousins lying 
at his feet, and but one remained. He ran to 
the house where he had left his horse, threw 
himself upon him and rushed headlong on 
the route from Laval. He hoped the con- 
tinuation of the battle had left Madame Bo- 
guais and Marie Jeanne time to escape. He 
enquired and looked for them every where, 
but the multitude, maddened by terror, 
rushed past him without replying. Wes- 
terman kept on the rear of the army with 
his cavalry, putting every straggler to the 
sword, and leaving behind him a train of 
corpses 14 leagues in length. The flying 
army reached Ancenis in the middle of the 
night. There, arrested by the Loire, they 
halted, to assemble together, from the im- 
possibility of getting farther. Every one 
began to look around him, suddenly a man 
rushed by the bell ringer, distraction in his 
looks, and calling for his wife and children. 

“Ts that you, Monsieur Bureau?”’ said 
Maurice, scarcely recognizing him in the 
twilight. 

‘“ Ragueneau!’’ cried the commissary gen- 





‘Taken by the hussars,”’ replied Maurice. 

‘And my children, my six dear litue 
ones?”’ , 

“ Murdered !”’ 

Bureau uttered a feeble cry and fe! 
the ground; when they raised him bh 
dead! At day break Maurice found M 
Jeanne—who under the protection of Mu-- 
seau had been saved, but no one could give 
him any information either of Celeste or her 
mother. 
them, he must now carry his sister back to 
Chanzeaux. On the tenth day they arrived 
there, marching only at night to elude the 
vigilance of the republicans. It was only 
then they learned the destruction of the Ven- 
dean army and the captivity of Madame 
Boguais, with her three daughters. T! 
last news fell upon Maurice most heavily. 
The cares bestowed upon that helpless fami- 
ly had made them precious to him. He had 
imposed upon himself the task of saving 
them, and the lasting gratitude they would 
feel for him had been one of his sweetest 
hopes. Above all, Celeste’s life was dear 
to him, he had first preserved it, then protec- 
ted and defended it; and so to speak it was 
his property, whether it arose from pas- 
sionate devotion, or the desire of a quicker 
sentiment. Ragueneau would not suffer 
himself to believe that so many efforts were 
useless. Greatly moved at first he very 
soon fell intoa deep dejection. Marie Je- 
anne asked not the cause ; without question 
or answer, both had understood each other. 
Nearly fifteen days after their arrival home, 
the young girl took her brother aside and 
told him that a woman in the village had a 
wounded republican at her house. 

‘What of that?’ asked Maurice. 

‘The soldier has just died,” replied Marie 
Jeanne; ‘‘and I have begged his uniform 
and papers from Thibaud.”’ 

“ What for ?” 

‘‘ Because with these you could go to Mans 
and perhaps be of some service to ‘ the 
lady.’’’ Maurice found every thing to favor 
his designs and made his preparations to set 
off without speaking to any one, and left 
that night. When he arrived at Mans, the 
battalion of the soldier whose place he had 
taken, was fortunately absent. Emboldened 
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the substitute he present 
depét and the next day sought the means to. 


reach the prisoners. | 
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Columbus, Ga. 


TO HERMIA. 


Adown the mountain side two streams, 
Siniling, rippling on their way, 
Ran dancing in bright Phoebus’ beams, 
And singing each leve’s roundelay. 
It seemed their wavelets soon must meet, 
Their dances, smiles and songs together, 
To wander on, in union sweet, 
*Mong perfam’d flow’rs that deck’d the heather; 
But ah! when they had almost met, 
An envious rock their currents changed, 
Aud now they wander ionely yet. 
Each from the other’s smiles estranged. 
Oh! thus our hearts did seem like those 
Bright streams that pour’d adown the mountain, 
Thine pure and sparkling as the rose, 
Each in its mossy pebbly fountain ; 
Thus ran we on till side by side 
Our souls scem’d, oh! almost to mingle. 
And now like them we wander wide 
In courses separate and single. 


oO 





TI. 


Infoliated, bright and green, 

Upon a little bank was seeu 

A plant that solitary grew ; 

’Twas love in idleness ; the dew 

Of heav’n was on its leaves, the sun 

Upon the little dew-drops shone ; 

But ah! too rude, too cold the uir, 

And tho’ the plant was green and fair 

No bud or blossom yet was there. 

Beside the plant a little vine 

Right tenderly began to twine 

Its arms around the stem, and press 

Within them love in idleness. 

And there in spite of wind and weather 

The two in beauty grew together ; 

And svon sweet buds and flow’ rets rare 

Came forth amid the leaflets there ; 

And thus together still they bloom 

And breathe to heav’n their mix’d perfume ; 

Oh! were our hearts thus closely join'd, 
Our souls in union ne’er to sever, 

Their leaves and tendrils thus entwiu'd, 
To bud and blossom thus forever! 


Ill. 


Sweet lady, bid me not restrain 
The sighs of love in secret nurst ; 
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For oh! th’ attempt must «till be vain, 

Or valid, this fond heart would burst. 
Like Spartan’s theft my love shall lic 

Hid in my bosom night and day, 
Concealed trom every human eye, 

Till it shall gnaw my heart away. 
I'll set thy glorious image far 

Above me, high in fancy’s heaven, 
And worship thee as some bright star, 

If thus my love may be forgiven : 
But, lady, bid ine not to still 

Hope’s melodies that gushing stole 
Thro’ this rapt heart, whose echoes fil! 

The secret chambers of my son]! 


IV. 


As in the collied night, when the wild sea 5 
Dashes and foams around the lonely bark, 
Flutt’ring and trembling mid the yeasty waves : 
If, thro’ some rent the mighty blast hath made 
fu the black canopy of angry cloud, 
Some one lone star appears, to tell of heav’n 
That’s still above the storm, the mariner 
Lifts his despairing eye to gaze thereon ; 
And when ‘tis hid, tho’ blacker seem the night. 
More billowy wild the sea, and frail his bark, 
Yet, midst the threatening of the fearful storm, 
Oft louks he up, remembering the star : 
So, mid the blacker darkness of my soul, 
Fond memory often turns to catch again 
The light that gleam’d from those bright beaming 
eyes 
That once gave pitying glance to my despair : 
But ah! in vain, grief’s murky cloud shuts out 
Forever from me, both the soul-felt glance 
And the sweet heav’n that glance to hope reveal'd. 


V. 


Now wakes the inorn in beauty bright 
And nature’s face is fair, 
No envious shadows of the night 
Remain to darkle there ; 
But ah! my heart is all ablight 
And pall’d with black despair! 
Dark is life’s day with waiting woes, 
That bright at inorning shone ; 
Then beautiful to me the rose 
Of pleasure seem’d whereon 
Did dews of innocence repose 
And glisten in the sun; 
And many a flow’r of hope then gave 
Its perfume to the air 


‘ That early came to softly wave 


The buds of promise there : 
Now scatter’d o’er a lonely grave 
The fallen flow’rs appear. 
Beside that spectre-haunted tom! 
Sad memory sits to weave 
Her faded garlands, in the gloon: 
That joys departed lenve— 
Where flow’rs of hope no more may bleem 
And blossom to deceive! 
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BOOK SECOND. 


How pleasant to a generous heart is the 
necessity of cherishing a beloved object, 
which, at the same time satisfies its affec- 
tion and its virtue! Gratitude, alone, so dear 
to noble souls, is sufficient for happiness; 
but when the idol on which it is fixed, is en- 
deared for other causes, a secret charm is 
added-to the tender impression which the 
memory of benefits conferred leave upon the 
mind. Nothing can exceed—no felicity can 
equal the happy accord of a pure affection 
with a sacred duty. 

This felicity Zulema enjoyed. When the 
hero had been conducted to her tranquil re- 
treat, he was placed in its best apartment ; 
she thought of him only—she questioned the 
physicians continually—gathered herself the 
herbs they prescribed, and prepared them 
with her own hands. Gonsalvo was too 
feeble to express the emotions which filled 
his heart: but tears of joy flowed down his 
cheeks; he blessed his wounds and prayed 
that the cure might be deferred. 

The skilful leeches had taken off the first 
bandages ; Zulema breathless with anxiety, 
her eyes fixed on. theirs, both feared and 
hoped, yet dared not urge them to explain. 
But when she learned that the life of the 
hero was no longer in danger, she could 
scarcely contain her joy. Presents, prom- 
ises and offerings were lavished with a libe- 
ral hand. Penetrated with a sentiment, 
which she confounded with gratitude, she 
openly manifested the joy, which she re- 
garded as an obligation. 
ened by such tender cares, was able at last 
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fusion and sweetly smiling spoke of his valor— 
called him her preserver and reminded him 
of her obligations in order to justify her so- 
licitude. 

The faithful Pedro never absented himself 
from his lord; he told him in secret the 


name and rank of her he had saved and the 


error of Zulema in thinking him an African 
Prince. The hero reproved this mystery— 
his heart could not endure such deceit—he 
wished to discover himself at once, but Pe- 
dro prayed him, conjured him not to expose 
himself to the fury of a hostile people, whom 
Zulema could not restrain. The dangers 
which threatened his own life did not intimi- 
date him—but he yielded when he thought 
of the torments to which his old and loyal 
servant would be exposed. 
While Gonsalvo was under the charge and 
care of the old physicians, the Princess re- 
lated to him the condition of Granada, its 
revolutions and the crimes of King Boabdil. 
Seated near the couch of the hero whom she 
believed to be the native of a country remote 
from Spain, she related the party strifes and 
the misfortunes of which he had been the 
witness. Gonsalvo with a smiling counte- 
nance requested a full recital, and the Moor- 
ish maiden commenced without delay. 
‘You are not ignorant,’’ said she, ‘‘ what 
a height of grandeur and glory was reached 
by the Arabian empire in Spain, even from 
its beginning. ‘The Christians conquered by 
our brave ancestors and pursued by our tri- 
umphant arms, found their only asylum in 
the mountains of the Asturias. Concealed 
there for many centuries, misfortunes in- 
spirited their hearts, while prosperity cor- 
rupted ours. Our Kings became tyrants, 
while the Christian Kings were heroes. 
They sallied at last from their retreats—at- 
tacked their conquerors and profiting by the 
civil wars of our different monarchs, they 
left them, of their ancient conquests, only 





to speak. 
eyes, raised his tremulous hands, and with a 
feeble voice : 


‘Why wish you,”’ said he, “to preserve 
my life? If I cannot consecrate it entirely to 


you, ab! leave me, leave me to die.”’ 


Gonsalvo dared not proceed, but the 
Princess understood his silence; she ten- 
derly lowered her eyes ip conceal her con- 


He gazed -upon her with softened 


the states of Granada. 

| «This celebrated capital is built at the foot 
lof a range of snowy mountains, on two hills, 
in the midst of an enchanting country. The 
Darro, whose rapid waves flow over sands 
‘of gold, runs through the entire city; the 
Xenil, whose healthful waters are the delight 
of flocks, renders it a copious tribute. A de- 
licious plain extends on every side, where 
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grow abundant crops of grain, almost without 
cultivation, where orange and olive groves 
are seen mingled with the vine; exhaustless 
quarries of jasper, of marble and alabaster 
supply the materials and the decorations of 
the proud palaces and the magnificent edi- 
fices with which the city abounds. Innume- 
rable fountains refresh the air and beautify 
the immense plazas, where warlike youth 
daily repair for exercise—the gardens filled 
with flowers and shaded with rose-bushes, 
cedars and pomegranite trees—all. render 
tuis beautiful capital the most charming city 
of Spain. There, centred the strength and 
the power of the Moors; there, were built 
the temples of our arts and sciences. From 
the confines of Asia, from the banks of the 
Nile, from the foot of Atlas, kings, warriors 
and sages repaired to Granada for their ex- 
amples and their models. The frequent wars 
with a nation, brave, loyal and generous, 
kept up between the Moor and the Spaniard 
a continual rivalry of glory. The Moorish 
youth, naturally inclined to love, had forgot- 
ten the barbarous maxims of the East and 
learned from their enemies, that profound 
respect, that tender veneration, that eternal 
constancy which filled the heart of a Spanish 
lover, presenting to him the adored object 
as the Divinity of his actions and bestowing 
upon him the virtues which became of easy 
acquisition, from the desire to possess them. 
The women, proud of their power, made ef- 
forts to merit in order to preserve it. Ele- 
vated in their own eyes by the homage of- 
ferred to their beauty, they made themselves 
worthy of the precious tribute. Incapable 
of a frailty of which their happiness would 
be the price, they were chaste, that they might 
be beloved ; and faithful, that they might re- 
main happy. 

‘‘ Such was the brilliant court. the fortunate 
asylum of love, of the fine arts and of cour- 
tesy when my father Muley-Hassan, yet a 
young man, ascended the throne. The new 
King was endowed with every virtue and by 
his example made himself more dear to the 
nation. Renowned already for his valor he 
had conquered the city of Jaen and forced 
the proud Spaniard to sign a lasting peace. 
All his cares were then directed to his peo- 
ple and our despotic form of government, so 
ruinous in the reigns of other monarchs, was, 
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with my father, the most certain means to 
render his vassals happy. The nobles of the 
empire at length were made to know that 
they were subject to justice and it was the 
same to all. The laborer oppressed until 
then, now gathered his harvest in peace ; 
flocks covered our green mountains; trees 
and useful plants multiplied in the fields ; 
the land in this clime so fertile, put forth all 
its treasures, and the kingdom of Granada, 
favored by nature—governed by a wise 
prince—cultivated by the hands of labor, 
seemed a vast garden whose {fruits a nume- 
rous people could scarcely consume. 

‘“‘After securing the happiness of his peo- 
ple, my father, enriched by the abundance 
his vassals enjoyed, turned their attention to 
the arts and employed them in his own ag- 
grandizement. Mosques of marble and aque- 
ducts of granite were built in all parts of 
the city. The famous palace of the Alham- 
bra, commenced by Emir-Almunenim, was 
finished by Muley-Hassan. This monument 
of magnificence exceeds the flight of ima- 
gination. A thousand columns of alabaster 
sustain an immense vault, whose walls of 
porphyry shine resplendent with gold and 
blue. The water of a thousand fountains 
forming cascades of liquid silver flows into ca- 
nals of jasper and winds through the galleries 
and apartments. The sweet perfume of flow- 
ers, mingled with incense which burned con- 
tinually in subterranean vaults and was exha- 
led at the base of the columns, embalmed the 
air. Observatories looking toward the city, the 
smiling banks of both rivers and the snowy 
mountains offered ever beautiful and various 
prospects. Whatever enchants the senses— 
whatever art and nature and taste can eflect 
for pleasure, and whatever can charm the in- 
tellect may be found in this beautiful man- 
sion. Near the bubbling waters in the midst 
of sumptuous sculpture are engraved upon 
porphyry the verses of our Arabian poets. 
Near the door of the immense saloon. where 
our King administers justice, may be read 
the following inscription: ‘Turn pale, oh 
Evil! Flee where you will I pursue you. 
Heaven slow to punish will strike at last! 
Approach without fear, sad orphan! the 
father thou hast lost awaits thee here.’ At 
the entrance of the apartment where the 
Queen entertained the beauties of her court 
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and warriors of our army, were engraved in|terests and their sentiments. Among these 
letters of gold, these words: ‘ Love, Honor tribes, the most warlike, the most illustrious, 
and Glory here dwell amid innocent sports ; the most esteemed, is that of the Abencer- 
modesty bestows their appointed rewards. | rages, descendants of the ancient Kings who 
Here, the favors granted by the fair, ruin|reigned in Yemen, with endowments supe- 
not innocence. Love has no frailty andjrior to their noble origin, invincible in war, 
courage no fierceness. Victory suffices val-|kind and merciful in victory, the delight and 
or and the power to please suffices affection.’ |ornament of our court. The Spaniards res- 
“This delightful palace is surrounded by a} pect and love them for their kindness and 
arden more beautiful still; this is the fa-| humanity to captives. Their wealth was the 
mous Generalife celebrated throughout Asia patrimony of the poor. In battles, in tour- 
and Africa—the object of the emulation of}naments, in games, the prize of valor and 
the powerful Califs, who in Cairo and Bag-|skill was always awarded to the Abencerra- 
dad have made vain efforts to equal it. There|ges. Never has a coward been known in 
nothing surprizes— the eye is satisfied, it rests | this celebrated tribe, never a false friend, an 
upon neither efforts of art nor brilliant prodi-| unfaithful husband, no perfidious lover has 
gies which produce less a sensation of plea-| tarnished the glory of this illustrious family. 
sure than of astonishment and fill the mind] ‘Their only rivals in riches and perhaps in 
only with ideas of power and wealth. In this] valor, are the famous Zegris, descended from 
place are the beauties which amaze not, yet|the monarchs of Fez. Spite of my just re- 
give pleasure and enjoyment. Orange and|sentment against this criminal tribe, I do not 
myrtle groves are interspersed in the green| desire to conceal the splendor of their dis- 
plains watered by limpid streams—and tast-|tinguished deeds. Their valor has repeat- 
fully planned now conceal, now disclose|edly laid waste the country of the Castil- 
distant prospects, neighboring villages, cul-|ians—their victories have adorned our 
tivated fields and the snowy summits of| Mosques with the standards of the enemy, 
mountains—the palaces and monuments of] but their fierceness and thirst of blood have 
Granada. At every step on the hill-sides|tarnished the lustre of these glorious acts. 
vines, olives and pomegranites intertwining} Never have the Zegris taken a captive—the 
their fruits and their flowers meet the view.|conquered always perish at their hands. 
Here a cascade pours down from the summit] Neither friendship nor love mitigate their 
of a rock—there a tranquil rivulet murmurs ferocity. Disdaining the amiable qualities 
along a hedge of rose-bushes. Here, a grot-|of the heart—the refinement and the culti- 
to whence flow the sources of a crystal} vation so highly esteemed in our court, they 
stream—there a shady grove where flit a|regard sensibility as weakness. Proud, tur- 
thousand nightingales—on every side, a dif-|bulent and ferocious, the field of death is 
ferent prospect or a new situation—all fill| their only pleasure, and skilled in the arts of 
the soul with sweet sentiments and purest] war they despise all others. Their strongest 
pleasures. passion is envy of the generous Abencerra- 
“In this proud capital reigned happy for|ges. The authority of Muley-Hassan could 
many years my father Muley-Hassan. But scarcely restrain these valiant tribes from 
the contentions of the two tribes tilled his|shedding each other’s blood, and the princi- 
days with bitterness and brought at last his pal families in Granada had connected them- 
empire to the verge of ruin. You already|selves with the one or the other party. The 
know that the Moors, though forming one na-| Almorades and the Alabezes sustained the 
tion, have preserved the patriarchal customs | cause of the Abencerrages. The Gomeles 
of the Arabs, our ancestors. Families are|and the Vanegas defended that of the Ze- 
not confounded, but each forms a distinct|gris; the other tribes more obscure imitated 
tribe, more or less powerful according to their example. The court and the city were 
its numbers, its slaves or its wealth, whose| divided, and my father trembled and feared 
members united regard each other as broth-|every moment to see Granada inundated in 
ers—aid each other—go to war together—|blood. The noble and tender heart of Mu- 
and hold in common their property, their in-|ley-Hassan did not hesitate as to the part he 
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ought to take. His own ‘virlaes inclined 
him to the Abencerrages, but this preference 
impossible to conceal, gave new cause for 
the hatred of his enemies. Muley was not 
ignorant of this, and to appease the discon- 
tent of the Zegris by bestowing a marked 
honor, he selected a wife from that tribe, 
and Aixa, daughter of Almadan, became 
Queen of Granada. Aixa was beautiful, 
but the insensibility and the pride inherited 
from her family eclipsed the splendor of her 
beauty. My father unable to love, was oblig- 
ed to repudiate her, but not until she had 
given him an heir to the throne in the fiery 
Boabdil who now reigns in Granada, and with 
whose terrible temper you will soon be made 
acquainted. 

“The King unfortunate in his marriage 
would not again subject himself to its yoke ; 
his ardent love for a Spanish captive ren- 
dered it impossible. The beautiful Leonora 
had subjugated his heart. Faithful to the 
religion of her fathers, 
without the desire to reign over Mussulmen, 
Leonora loved in Muley his qualities and 
not his power. She wept with him over the 
misfortunes attached to royalty—consoled| 
him when disgusted with the throne, w hen| 
fatigued with office, when he felt the noth-| 
ingness of grandeur and quieted that inward 


rank deprives of friends. 
this love was the generous Almanzor, he 
who now defends Granada—the fame of 
whose deeds has doubtless reached your 
ears.” 

‘“‘T know him,” replied Gonsalvo proimpt- 
ly; ‘I know this valiant warrior Where 
is the name of the virtuous Almanzor un- 
known, the firmest column of your empire, 
the glory and model of your court? Who 
is ignorant that this prince so dreadful in 


battle inspires the admiration and respect of 


his enemies? My heart venerates him, I 


am emulous of him alone of all the Moors, | 


him alone I desire to equal, to surpass him 
is impossible.” 

The Princess listened with joy to the 
praise of her beloved brother. She thanked 
Gonsalvo with a smile and continued her re- 
cital. 

‘‘] was the last fruit of this love, 
King received from Leonora. 


which the 
Never was a 


or the — of G Granada. 


without hope, as| 





= 





mother more affectionate to a belov ed ecg 

ter. Her own breast nourished me; she 
would confide to no one the care of my infan- 
cy—she alone directed my education. My 
eyes fill with tears when I recall those 
peaceful days. My brother Almanzor, some 
years older, explained to me the lessons 
which were too difficult for my comprehen- 
sion—I received his instructions with grati- 
tude and felt within me that kind and confi- 
ding respect which my heart still retains. 
Muley came often to take part in our amuse- 
ments, forgetting among us the mortification 
caused him by Boabdil, and the best of moth- 
ers experienced her greatest happiness when 
the King she adored visited her retreat and 
pressed her beloved children in his paternal 
arms. Unfortunately this blissful period was 
of but short duration. The Spaniard attacked 
our frontiers and my brother, led on by glory, 
left us and hastened tothe camp. His valor 
and his brilliant deeds did not console us for 
his absence. He returned triumphant to 
place his laure]s at the feet of his mother 
and again left us. I was compelled to ap- 





pear at the court and in the midst of gaiety 


and pleasures, [ sighed at the recollection of 
those tranquil years consecrated only to love, 
but soon other misfortunes more bitter still 


‘fell upon me. 
pain—that chagrin which they feel whom 
The first fruit of | 


“ My mother was taken from us—she ex- 
pired in Oh! mother! oh! 
‘kind and worthy mother! thy loss will never 
ibe effaced from memory. The last words 
uttered to thy unhappy daughter still echo 
‘in her heart. Direct, from thy place in Hea- 
ven, oh sweet mother, direct her steps. 
Thy daughter will not fail in the promise she 
made thee in thy dying moments—may she 
be faithful to the duties thou didst teach her! 
Inspire in her heart where thou still dwell- 
est the virtues of which thou gave’st her the 
example.’ Zulema could not proceed. 
Weeping choked her utterance—her face 
‘was bathed in tears. Gonsalvo, as much 
moved as she, gazed upon her with softened 
expression: he respected her feelings too 
much tointerrupt her silence. The princess 
at last resumed the narrative with a tremu- 
lous voice: 

‘¢ The King was disconsolate and life would 
have been insupportable without Leonora. 
but for my brpther and myself. Almanzor 


my arms. 
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was with the army: he returned over- 
whelmed with grief to mingle his tears with 
ours. My father would not again permit a 
separation. Boabdil, who had long been oc- 
cupied in criminal projects, took advantage 
of this absence, to gain the hearts of the sol- 
diers. To the gifts of nature he added a 
brilliant courage so becoming a young prince 
and a prodigality so pleasing to courtiers. 
Would that I could name other virtues in 
Boabdil, but false adulation had corrupted 
his youth and persuaded him from an early 
age that all his duties were to his own class. 
He believed himself superior to the law, 
because he was not subject to its penalties. 
He perceived not, that they whom the laws 
could not reach, were subject to the terrible 
retribution of hatred and public contempt. 
The habit of indulging his passions trans- 
formed them into vices; he soon lost re- 
morse—that last friend to virtue—passed 
rapidly from pleasures to excesses and from 
excesses to crimes—the miserable lot of a 
prince whose entire life depends always 


‘acnnntited by iielleten he dedeed to give 
occupation to the warlike youth and prevent 
in this way a civil war, the thought alone of 
which afflicted his benevolent heart. The 
marriage of my brother gave a pretext for 
these feasts. The brave Almanzor had long 
loved the beautiful Moraima of the tribe of 
the Abencerrages, and Moraima loved Al- 
manzor. Who would not have accepted the 
homage of the most virtuous, the most val- 
iant of princes? Moraima consulted her 
mother, confided to her the secret of her 
heart and she permitted the avowal of affec- 
tion to her lover. From that time, the ten- 
der Moraima lived only, breathed only, for 
the hero—the master of her heart. The 
lightest suspicion, the most trifling quarre! 
never disturbed their constantlove. Secure. 
each of the other, both penetrated with a 
passion founded on reciprocal esteem, they 
awaited their marriage with that sweet im- 
patience which tempers present happiness. 
In the meantime they contented themselves 
with seeing each other, with daily conversa- 





upon the choice of his first friends. 

‘ Boabdil gave himself over without reserve | 
to the Zegris, who anxiously desired to see) 
upon the throne a monarch of their own race 
and sought to renew the examples, too com- 
mon among us, of fathers dethroned by their 
sons, of Kings deposed by their vassals. 


His impious design of gaining the army to | 


his interests encountered no obstacle except 
in the Abencerrages. These faithful warri- 
ors gave information to Muley and my fath-| 
er departed at once, showed himself to the! 
army, and his presence restored discipline ; 
but the evil had taken so deep a root that! 


the least spark would have kindled a devour- | | 


ing flame. The King, distrustful of his un- 
grateful son, whom he dared not punish, 
made a treaty with the Spaniards—discon- 
certed the Zegris and disbanded the army. 

‘On his return to the capital, he quieted 
the minds and dissipated the factions of his 
court by giving more noble aliment to that 


fiery inquietude—to that eternal inconstan- | 


cy ever characteristic of the Moorish nation. 
The festivals, the tournaments, the sports so 
common in other times, were renewed by his 
order. Bowed down by grief, mourning ever 
the loss of his beloved Leonora, his heart 
could not partake in these rejoicings, but 





ition, with mutual encouragement in the pur- 


suit of virtue. So sweet were these plea- 
‘sures, that their chaste hearts could i imagine 
none to surpass them. The King desired 
their immediate union and wished to display 
at this marriage all his magnificence. Mo- 
‘Taima covered with a veil enriched with 
pearls, arrayed in garments interwoven with 
gold and embroidered with precious stones, 
rode into the city, according to the usages of 
our nation, upon a superb horse, accompa- 
inied by a troop of women. Music preceded 
her ; she was followed by slaves carrying in 
‘baskets, garnished with flowers, Persian 
cloths and Indian veils—the rich decorations 
for the youthful bride. She was then con- 
ducted to the Mosque where the Abencerra- 
ges awaited her. There Almanzor had re- 
paired with my father surrounded by a splen- 
did court, excelling the noblest warriors in 
statue, in aspect, in gallantry, and that air 
of majesty and goodness which indicates the 
happy tranquility which a great soul enjoys. 

The Imau envoked the blessing of the 
prophet upon the new couple and the people 
responded with acclamations. From thence 
they were conducted with kettledrums, and 
clarions to the palace of the Alhambra. Ex- 
quisite perfumes were exhaled around them 
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during the march. Twelve damsels clothed 
in white preceded the beautiful Moraima and 
twelve youths crowned with roses marched 
before Almanzor. Each troop scattered 
flowers in the pathway and sung as it pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘ Muley-Hassan appointed the morning of 
the following day, for our national games— 
the Ring, the Tournament, and the Canes. 
The warriors all assembled, all lavished their 
means in the purchase of the richest armour 
and the most superb horses. The beauties 
of the Court fearful lest their lovers might 
not be victors, bestowed upon them ribands 
and devices. Many acknowledged their af- 
fections for the first time, sacrificing their 
own pride in the hope of stimulating their 
courage and their skill. 

‘‘Scarcely had the sun gilded the towers of 
Granada, when an immense multitude of 
citizens and strangers attracted by the festi- 
vals, had occupied the ranges of seats placed 
in the plaza Vivarambla. In the middle of 
this vast square where twenty thousand war- 
riors might assemble in order of battle, an 
artificial palm-tree with trunk of bronze and 
branches of gold, was erected and decorated 
with rich sculpture. A silver dove was 
placed upon one of its branches and held in 
its mouth a ring, the object of contention. 
At the foot of the palm, a platform had been 
raised for the judges of the games and the 
musicians who with timbrels and other in- 
struments were to announce each victory. 
The King, the royal family and the Court 
occupied balconies hung with rich cloths and 
magnificent flags. Windows adorned with 
garlands and filled with Moorish maidens 
formed around the plaza a brilliant and charm- 
ing spectacle. 

“The judges had already taken their places, 
when Muley arrived with all the pomp of 
the throne, leading Moraima by the hand, 
who shone resplendent with diamonds. The 
people secretly seduced by the perfidious 
Zegris did not burst out, when they saw their 
Monarch, into those acclamations of love 
and joy which until then they had been 
accustomed to manifest. The soul of Muley 
was deeply grieved. He was unable to re- 
press his tears and turning to my brother, 
who accompanied him—*‘ My son,’ said he, 
‘Ihave lived too long, they cease to love 





me.’ We seized his hands with tenderness, 
Muley seated himself among us; his Court 
surrounded him; the balconies were filled 
and the sound of the trumpets from the four 
barriers of the plaza announced the cham- 
pions. 

“They then entered from the different sides 
in four squadrons. The Abencerrages formed 
the first; they were clothed in blue tunics 
bordered with silver and pearls, mounted on 
white horses, caparisoned with sapphire ar- 
mor; a blue plume, the distinguishing color 
of the tribe, decorated their turbans; a lion 
chained by a Shepherdess with the motto 
‘Merciful and Terrible,’ was the device on 
their bucklers. All in the flower of their 
age, all gallant, brilliant, full of hope and 
spirit tempered by urbanity, they advanced 
with a light step, commanded by Abenhamet, 
the narration of whose misfortunes will soon 
force your tears, but who at that time was 
solely ambitious of being victor in the games 
in the presence of Zoraida. 

“The Zegris formed the second squadron ; 
they were clothed in green tunics, bordered 
with gold and wore in their turbans a black 
plume, the sinister color of their family ; 
embroidered mantles covered their black 
chargers ; with erect front and haughty bear- 
ing and measured step, they followed Ali, 
the formidable Ali, chief of this terrible 
tribe; Ali, to whom forty years of victories 
had given the soubriquet of ‘ Sword of God.’ 
They carried bucklers bearing the device of 
a scimetar besmeared with blood and the 
motto—‘ This is my Law.’ 

‘The Alabaces and the Gomeles formed 
the other two squadrons, the first clothed in 
red, with a border of silver, with turbans simi- 
lar to those of the Abencerrages and mounted 
on sorrel horses; the latter, the allies of the 
Zegris, upon bay horses; they wore purple 
tunics and black plumes in their turbans. 
The four squadrons saluted the King, one 
after the other, made various evolutions and 
then stationed themselves at the sides. 

Prince Boabuil first sallied out, on a fiery 
African charger. When the people saw him 
they broke out into joyful acclamations ; he 
passed in front of the Abencerrage and then 
placed himself among the Zegris. Ali pro- 
posed to yield the command but the prince 
refused it. The King gave orders to the 
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judges to distribute lances of the same quali- 
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ty to all who desired to contend for the prizes. 
«Each squadron selected twelve Knights 
to tilt for the ring and each by a single failure 
vas to lose the right of further contest. A su- 
perb diamond plume was to be the prize of 
the victor and other presents not so magnifi- 





cent were reserved to console the van-| 
quished. 

“The signal was given and the first who] 
to presented himself was the graceful Abenha- 
met, who sallied like a thunderbolt from the} 
blue squadron and carried off the first ring. | 
Ali, the Zegri, was about to make the attempt | 
to carry off the second, but Boabdil advanced | 
and rendered confused by hatred to Aben-| 
hamet, rushed forward, missed his blow, | 
shivered his lance and then concealed him-| 
self among the Zegris. Ali next presented] 
himself and carried off the second ; Abenha- 
met gainedthe third; Ali returned—became 
master of the fourth and excited general ap- 
plause. The Abencerrage again entered, | 
but struck the dove with his lance ; the ring| 
leaped into the air and Abenhamet dexter- 
ously caught it before it reached the ground. | 
The people were transported with admira- 
tion. Ali dared not return to the strife, and. 


the Zegris, the Alabaces and the Gomeles | 
The most! 


had all tilted without success. 


fortunate had carried off but five rings and) 
Abenhamet had already gained twenty. A’ 
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taking and bound in the foaming waves. 
‘But a most detestable treason had been 
prepared to stain the festival with blood. 
The perfidious Zegris wore coats of mail be- 
neath their gilded tunics and in the tumult 
of the games, many changed their mock- 
lances for real ones. Abenhamet was first 
wounded ; and rendered furious by the sight 
of his blood, he madly rushed, sabre in hand, 
upon the Zegri by whom he had been struck 
The Zegris 
drew their scimetars and the Abencerrages 
observing it hastened to the assistance of 
their captain. The Alabaces declared in 
their favor and the Gomeles for the Zegris. 
The four squadrons charged with equal ar- 
dor: each applied to the other the names of 
traitor and coward. Blood flowed in the 
plaza. The people took to flight, and hatred, 
vengeance and death were satiated in the 


and immolated him on the spot. 


carnage. 

“The King, the judges, my brother, all made 
useless efforts to appease their fury. None 
obeyed the voice of Almanzor—all then de- 
spised the authority of Muley—all disre- 
garded the judges. The Abencerrages whose 


swords were repelled by the hidden armor 


of their enemies, discovered the treason and 
rushed towards the barriers to secure their 
coats of mail. The Zegris pursued, pressed 
on and slew them on the way. On that dis- 
astrous day, this valiant family would have 


thousand trumpets announced the victory ;;| perished, if my brother who was armed, had 


e ° j 
and the judges awarded the prize; he ad-| 
vanced and received it on his knees from the | 


hand of Moraima and then hastened to place 
it at the feet of Zoraida, whose heart sym- 
pathized with him in the triumph and the 
glory. 

“The four squadrons next prepared for the 
game of the Reeds. All armed with these 
light weapons, rushed one against the other, 
broke them on their bucklers, tossed them in 
the air and caught them while descending to 
the ground. Skilfully managing their steeds, 
fleeter than the eagle, they attacked, they 
fled, they returned, they formed, they dis- 
persed, they stopped, they rallied, all so rap- 
idly as to deceive the wondering eyes una- 
ble to follow their various movements. In 
like manner, a troop of dolphins in the Al- 
merian Sea, divide the liquid plain—mingle 
in gambols and sports, pursue without over- 
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not presented himself suddenly at the pas- 
sage and sustained singly the whole opposi- 
tion of their enemy and thus favored the es- 
cape of the Abencerrages. The Zegris dis- 
persed throughout the city, crying out—* To 
arms, long live King Boabdil, Muley-Hassan 
hasceased to reign.’ The people whom they 
had bribed, augmented the rebel troop and 
all Granada was in tumult. The doors of 
the houses were closed and barred; lances 
glittered in the streets; the air resounded 
with frightful cries. Boabdil in the midst 
of the Zegris fanned the flame of rebellion ; 
the factions had proclaimed him King and 
he marched towards the Alhambra escorted 
by a numerous troop. 

Muley-Hassan had retired alone into that 
palace, surrounded by his family. We held 
him in our feeble arms; anxiety had de- 





prived him of voice and strength. The gen- 
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erous King without fear for himself thought 
of his subjects only—for them he shed pious 
tears—for them alone he invoked the eter- 
nal Being. ‘Oh Allah!’ exclaimed he, ex- 
tending his tremulous hands towards Heaven, 
‘break my sceptre, but save my people— 
pardon their fury! They are deceived—they 
are led headlong into crime! Punish them 
not, merciful God.’ 

‘‘Almanzor prepared to defend us ; he col- 
lected the scattered guards—placed arms in 
the hands of the slaves—caused the gates 
of the Alhambra to be closed—stationed 
archers in the towers and presented himself 
on a platform, with his lance at his side. 
The Zegris trembled at the sight. Soon the 
brave Abencerrages arrived, armed in bril- 
liant steel, burning with fury and indignation. 
The Almorades and .the Alabaces, tribes 
faithful to their King, came to defend him or 
die, and disdaining to wait forthe enemy be- 
hind the walts of the palace, they placed 
themselves before the gates. Almanzor went 
among them and was received with accla- 
mations. Other acclamations were heard at 
the same moment. The Zegris, the Vena- 
gas and the Gomeles appeared, led by Boab- 
dil and followed by an infuriated multitude. 

The presence of Almanzor detained them, 
a profound silence succeeded the tumult and 
no one dared approach the hero of Granada— 
the worthy object of their admiration ; but 
by command of Boabdil, they formed in or- 
der of battle and lowered their lances. The 
trumpets on both sides were about to give 
the horrible signal, when the gates of the 
Alhambra suddenly opened, and Muley- 
Hassan, bearing in his hands the sceptre and 
the crown, advanced between the armies— 
‘Hold,’ said he, ‘and bring not down upon 
your heads the wrath of Heaven, by shed- 
ding the blood of your brothers—waste not 
that blood, every drop of which will be need- 
ed in warfare against the Spaniards. Aben- 
cerrages ! Zegris! you are forging your own 
chains. Forget this fatal discord, reserve 
your valor, to employ it against a common 
enemy—you say that you have cause of of- 
fence. Is it not on my account? Learn 
from me, how to revenge yourselves. Peo- 
ple of Granada, you are weary of my reign. 
From this moment it ceases. Since you 
deny me your love, I wish not your crown. 








Come, receive it, Boabdil, come, take the 
sceptre you so much desire. You will often 
find it too heavy for your strength. Ap- 
proach, my son, approach and fear not. Look 
upon these gray hairs and tell me, do you 
think that for the few sands which remain 
to me of life I would permit the murder of 
my vassals. Ah! Boabdil, Boabdil! you 
have never known my heart; a thousand 
times you have filled it with bitterness, but 
your father will forgive you, if you will ren- 
der your subjects happy, and if by your jus- 
tice and benevolence they never have rea- 
son to repent for what this day they do for 
you.’ The old man ceased, and then ex- 
tended to his son the crown and the sceptre. 
Boabdil, stupified by the recollection of his 
crimes, remained motionless and dared not 
raise his eyes to his father’s face. He had 
not the power to take one step towards him. 
Muley observed it, advanced and placed upon 
his blushing brow that crown which had 
been the unhappy object of his desires. He 
turned towards the two parties, who looked 
on in astonishment, and said—‘ Abencerra- 
ges! salute the King of Granada, and you! 
Zegris! swear peace towards your generous 
enemies.’ i 

‘* The people overwhelmed with joy, cried 
out, ‘ Long live King Boabdil! Long live 
the Abencerrages, the Zegris and Muley- 
Hassan!’ They conducted Boabdil in pomp 
to the palace of the Alhambra. My father, 
followed by Almanzor, Moraima and myself, 
retired to Albeyzin, the ancient habitation of 
the first Kings of the Moors.” 
End of Book Second. 





SONNET, 
THE SHADOW. 


It comes betwixt me and the amethyst 

. Of yon far mountain-tops ; the amber sky 
Of the serenest sunset to my eye, 

Is curtained ever by its haunting mist: 

And when some dear, familiar brow I’ve kissed, 
My lips grow pallid as it sweeps me by, 

And leaves me darkened with an agony, 

That faith and reason each in vain resist. 
It blurs the poet’s line—it dims the page 

Of holy teachings oft—and on the tongue 

The struggling prayer that inward strength would crave, 
Dies out in sobs that nothing can ussuage: 

And all this gloom o’er life and nature flung, 

This heart-cloud, is—the shadow of a grare! 





BAILEY’S GRAMMAR. 


Mr. Epirorn:—The number of the Mes- 
senger for March contains a communication 
from a correspondent in La Grange, Tenn., 
in which the writer undertakes to point out 
various “imperfections” in Bazley’s Manual. 
Such an article appearing in such a periodi- 
cal requires, at least, a brief reply.’ More es- 
pecially is this the case, since most of the ob- 
jections urged may, I think, be clearly shown 
to have no foundation in fact; while some 
things pointed out as defects are real excel- 
lencies. In some cases the reviewer's ef- 
forts at criticism involve himself in utter 
absurdity. 

Before taking up these objections, allow 
me to remark, that I look upon all such crit- 
icisms as extremely unjust. A fair and ho- 
nest criticism, where it undertakes to dis- 
cuss either the general plan or the execution 
of a work, will not deal solely with either 
its excellencies or cefects. To select and 
dwell upon what are regarded weak points 
in the character of either an individual or a 
book, without even alluding to the good 
qualities which may be found therein, falls, 
in my opinion, but little short of slander; 
while holding up the good qualities alone, 
and concealing what may be defective (espe- 
cially in a book) is calculated to mislead the 
public mind and subject it to imposition. I 
do not pretend to accuse your correspondent 
of intentionally injuring or attempting to in- 
jure the rapidly advancing reputation of Bai- 
ley’s Grammar; for he gives us no clue to 
the motives which called forth this produc- 
tion of his pen. We will, however, give 
him the benefit of the best construction of 
which his conduct is susceptible, viz: a de- 
sire to enlighten the public in regard to the 
imminent dangers to which sound learning 
is exposed, by the use of a text-book in 
which he has discovered so many imperfec- 
tions. 

Now let us see what ‘‘ Courtney’s’’ great 
array of ‘ objections’ amount to when fair- 
ly analyzed. Taking the sections criticised 
by number, as he has done, let us follow 
him. 

Sec. 6. He objects to calling the Adjec- 
tive a part of the Noun, Now the noun is 
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the name by which we designate some par- 
ticular object. This object may have a va- 
riety of qualities and attendant circumstan- 
ces, which, taken together, really constitute 
the object itself. If we wish to direct at- 
tention to this object, without direct refer- 
ence to any one or more of its qualities, we 
use the simple name or substantive noun ; as 
rock. But when we would direct attention 
to some guality of this simple noun, or to 
some condition attending it, we add another 
word which we call an adjective; as, hard 
rock. This then is the name of what we 
wish to express—the rock with the quality 
of hardness. Thus the adjective becomes 
just as much a part of the name or noun, as 
the quality implied in Aard is a part of the 
rock. On principles somewhat analogous to 
this many of the best writers on Grammar 
make the adverb in some cases a part of the 
verb; as, Jack cut down the tree. Here the 
word down may be regarded as expressing 
the consummation of the action. I do not 
adopt this construction, because the modifi- 
cation of idea expressed by the adverb does 
not constitute a part of the action modified. 

Secs. 5 and &. The tripartite classifica- 
tion of words has been adopted by some of 
the most distinguished writers on the Gram- 
mars of the Latin and Greek languages ; but 
so far as I know, Mr. Bailey has first intro- 
duced it distinctly and prominently into a 
text-book on our own grammar. ‘This clas- 
sification is clear and gives the pupil, at the 
very threshola of the science, a general view 
of the relation of words : 

1. The nown—the subject of discourse, or 
the object of an action. 

2. The verb—by which something is pred- 
icated. 

3. The particles—connecting other words 
and showing their relations. 

Here is the whole Grammar in a nut-shell. 

‘Courtney’’ can see no better reason for 
calling these little words of the 3rd_ class, 
“particles,” than for calling adjectives par- 
ticles. The adjective has been shown to be 
a part of the noun, is ‘capable of inflec- 
tion,”’ and hence belongs to the first class. 

Dr. Webster defines Particle, ‘a word 
that is not varied or inflected.’ Prof. La- 
tham of London says, ‘‘ The word particle 





is a collective term for all those parts of 
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speech that are naturally insusceplible of in- 
flection.” 

i8. ‘‘Courtney’ here objects to calling 
the ariicle a form of the adjective. The 
term ‘‘ adjective’ denotes a class of words, 
always found attached to substantive nouns, 
expressed or understood. ‘The article pre- 
sents one of the forms, in which words of 


mar is used to a considerable extent in the 
Western States, has the same words in his 
list of conjunctions. So of \Murray and 
others. When Mr. Bailey “ sins,’’ he seems 
generally to have remarkably good company 
in the same category. 

171. “.ds is used as a relative pronoun, 
after such and so; as, the republic honors 


this class occur; hence it may with much] such men as serve her faithfully.” —Baziley. 


propriety be spoken of as a ‘form of the 
adjective.” 

21. This section has been modified by 
the author in the later editions. 

24. “The Relative Pronouns are who, 
which, that and what,’ &c. The critic ob- 
jects to calling which a relative pronoun. 
He says ‘‘ which is always an adjective.” I 
say it is no more an adjective than who is. 
‘Take the examples: ‘“‘ The horse which ran 
away’ ’—‘ The servant who ran away.’ Are 
not who and which in the same relation here? 
If Mr. Bailey errs in calling which a relative 
pronoun, he errs in the company of all dis- 
tinguished grammarians who have ever writ- 
ten, except your La Grange correspondent. 
The author treats whal in section 25, much 
more satisfactorily than his critic. 

33. The criticism on this section amounts 
to nothing. 

49. Any one after reading over connect- 
edly what immediately precedes this section 
cannot fail to see the meaning intended here. 
The author is speaking of the forms of the 
general meaning of the verb, as expressed 
under the different moods. From this his 
definition of the Infinitive is easily filled out 
by the mind of the reader. The Injinitive 
mood expresses an indefinile or general form 
{of meaning! without the distinction of num- 
ber or person. 

51 to 56. “‘ Courtney” says, ‘“ lease means 
lime, it does not express time.’’ How can a 
word mean what it does not express? ‘* Pres- 
ent tense,” ‘‘ Imperfect tense,” &c., as used 
in these sections, denote those forms of the 


verb which express distinctions of time. If 


the forms of the verb do not express its re- 
lations to time, pray of what use are the va- 
rieties of form in the different tenses ? 

100. Mr. Bailey says, ‘ Both, either and 
neither are conjunctions.’ Mr. Bullions 
says, ‘‘ Both, either and neither, are some- 
times conjunctions.” 


Butler, whose Gram-| 


‘‘How could any one imagine that as in 
such constructions is a relative pronoun.’ — 
‘* Courtney.”’ 

Some very good gramimarians—some quite 
as profoundly versed in the philosophy of 
language as either ‘“‘ Courtney” or myself, 
have “imagined” this very thing. Rev. F. 
Knighton in his ‘‘ School Grammar,”’ p. 216, 
remarks: ‘‘./s sometimes has the force of a 
Relative,’ &c. Butler, page 113: “4s is 
sometimes used as a pronoun.’ Old Noah 
Webster, ‘‘ than whom” we have no higher 
authority in such matter, says: “In some 
phrases it must be considered a nominative 
word,’’ (4¢0. Dictionary); 7. e. as must be 
considered as the nominative to the verb, 
filling thus the place of a noun—a pronoun. 
With all his independence of thought, Mr. 
Bailey is rather too modest not to yield a 
little to such an array of authority. Yet, af- 
‘ter disposing of than in the same way, he 
ventures a little lower down in the same sec- 
tion, though modestly, to remark: ‘“ The el- 
lipsis may (not must) be supplied, so as to 
bring back than and as to their original of- 
fice of conjunctions. But they have gene- 
rally been rendered in such connections as 
pronouns,” &c. 

174. ‘The verb itself has no number nor 
person, but is varied in form to agree with 
‘the number and person of the nominative 
case.’ — Bailey. 

On this ‘‘ Courtney” remarks : ‘“‘ Number 
and person are modifications of certain words, 
and if that modification of a noun or pro- 
noun, which denotes that it is the speaker, is 
properly called the first person, then that 
‘modification of the verb which denotes that 
_the speaker is the actor, is as properly called 
the first person, and when the actor and ac- 
ition both refer to the person spoken to, then 
‘they are both properly of the second per- 
ison,” &c. 

Booth in his ‘ Analytical Dictionary,” 
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(London Ed. p. 44,) has this remark: ‘‘The 
verb is merely the name of an action or state 
of being, and its variations in form are occa- 
sioned solely by its connection with other 
words, that denote the manner or circum- 
stances under which that state of being ex- 
ists or exerts its energies.” Person is cer- 
tainly not dependent on any modification of a 
a word, much less is it «@ modification; for 
the same word may be in the first, second or 
third person; as, 1 am a man, thou art a 
man, he is a man. Here the noun man is in 
three different persons, but without any 
modification, except so far as its connection 
with the pronouns is concerned. J, thou and 
he represent the three persons, but modify 
either of them as you will, it is still of the 
same person. Person denotes that relation 
of the subject to the verb indicating that the 
speaker asserts something of himself, asserts 
something of the person addressed, or asserts 
something of a third person about whom, 
but not to whom he is speaking. While, 
then, the distinction of person resides really 
in the subject, the verb is modified to suit 
this distinction. So it is of number. The 
number of a verb, as it is called, does not de- 
pend at all upon unity or plurality of action, 
but upon unity or plurality of actor. ‘‘The 
horse draws the wagon’’—“ The horses draw 
the wagon.”’ The action is the same in both of 
these examples but the number of actors is 
different: hence the distinctions of number. 
201. ‘The verbs which terminate the ac- 
tion on an object,” &c. Mr. Bailey here 
uses an abridged and somewhat metaphori- 
cal form of expression, but so plain that any 
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more extensive term is made up of two or 

more of less extent; as, Congress is com- 

posed of the Senate and House of Represen- 

tatives. 

230, (again.) In the tenth edition I find 

‘‘as well as” omitted in the list of conjunc- 

tions; so that the objection, if it was an 

objection, is removed. But! cannot leave 
this paragraph without calling attention to 

‘Courtney’s’” analysis of the sentence : 

‘‘ Cesar, as well as Cicero, was remarkable 
for his eloquence.” I cannot copy the whole 
of his remarks but must refer you to the ori- 
ginal, where you will find the whole matter 
about the phrase ‘‘as well as’’ most striking- 
ly ‘‘obfuscated.”’ The conclusion at which 
he arrives is especially worthy of remark. 
It is this; ‘‘ Cesar as well as Cicero was 
remarkable for his eloquence,’’ is nearly 
equivalent to, ‘‘ Cesar was that well remar- 
kable for his eloquence, which well Cicero 
was remarkable for his eloquence.” A re- 
markable paraphrase certainly! He has 
said under section 24, that which is always 
an adjective ; of course then well, in his par- 
aphrase must be a noun, for which certainly 
does not belong to either “ Cicero” or “‘ elo- 
quence.’’ We can characterize this para- 
phrase as nothing better than a specimen of 
grammatical nonsense. 

254 and 259. If any one twill take the 
trouble to compare “Courtney's” rule, with 
the several observations referred to under 
these sections, he will see at once that the 
‘rule’ does not cover the ground occupied 
by the observations. 

254 obs. 11. “The distributive adjective 


child, capable of understanding grammar at] pronouns require a singular verb.’”’ Certainly 


all, cannot fail to see his meaning. 


When |they do: for each, every, either require the 


he speaks of a verb “ terminating’ an ac-|nouns following them to be in the singular 
tion on an object, any one can see that he}number, and when these nouns become the 
does not regard the verb as the actor, but for|subjects of verbs, the verbs must be of the 
the moment personifies the word expressing|same number, so that the number of the 


the termination of the action. 


Such license | subject is first determined by the distribu- 


is certainly admissible where it leads to no|tive, and the number of the verb necessari- 


obscurity in the sense. The critic must|ly follows. 


Knighton says, “ cach, every, 


have been rather ‘hard up’’ for an “ ob-{either and neither referring to nouns in the 


jection’ when he came to this section. 


singular only, require the verbs to be in the 


230. This section is somewhat obnoxious! singular 


to criticism, yet the cases are peculiar in 


As to the quotation from Rey. VI. 14. (not 


Which words connected by conjunctions may| VIII. 14.) “‘ Courtney’? misquotes both Bai- 


not be shown to belong to distinct proposi-|ley and the Bible, as any one may see, by 
tions. 





They are only cases in which some|linspection. It might be well to compare the 
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translation here with the original. The 
Greek reads thus : Mav Opos Kal NGOS EK TWY TOTWY Avq 
raw exwnOnoav. King James version is; ‘‘ every 
mountain and island were moved out of their 
places,’’ you see at a glance that we have 
here a literal translation. The construction 
of the English version is not exactly in ac- 
cordance with present usage ; but the trans- 
Jators in this, as in some other cases endeav- 
ored to follow the original as closely as pos- 
sible. Mr. Bailey might with propriety, I 
think, have embraced this under 373; 8. 

256. ‘A noun meaning the same thing 
with another noun” is certainly quite as 
perspicuous and elegant, as ‘‘a noun mean- 
ing the same thing which another noun 
means.” But I can hardly consider either 
of these a correct and full definition of 
nouns in opposition. ‘ Webster, the patriot 
and statesman isnomore.’’ While the three 
nouns in this example are in apposition they 
can scarcely be regarded as meaning the 
same thing. ‘‘One noun or pronoun an- 
nexed to another, for emphasis or definition 
is put by apposition in the same case.” 

265. This requires no remark. 

270. If the sentence criticised here be 
taken in its proper connection—the only fair 
way of viewing it—the meaning will be 
readily seen. 

271. “ What an adverb,” &c. Dr. Web- 
ster says, ‘‘sometimes what has no verb to 
govern it, must be considered as adverbially 
used” &c., (4to. Dictionary.) Butler, p. 113. 
‘¢ What is used as an adverb; as what by 
entreaty, and what by threatening, I suc- 
ceeded.’’ You seem still to keep good com- 
pany, Mr. Bailey. 

271 obs. 13. “ Adverbs are often used for 
connectives, qualifying the sentences they 
connect; as, He governs his children strict- 
ly, while he loves them tenderly’’—Bailey. 
‘In this sentence whi/e is a conjunclive ad- 
verb, it joins on a clause but it does not mod. 
ify that clause. It relates to and modifies 
the verbs, governs and /oves, denoting that 
both verbs relate to the same point or por- 
tion of time’—Courtney. Here we have 
a specimen of ‘distinction without differ- 
ence.’ What is the difference between 
‘“‘ adverbs used tor connectives,’ and ‘ con- 
junctive adverbs: If an adverb modifies 
the only verb in a clause does it not neces- 











sarily modify the sense of the whole clause ? 
How can while modify the verbs, governs 
and Joves,in the above sentence without 
modifying the whole sentence? [ am sure 
I cannot see how. 

272. Rule 18. Read this rule, then read 
the criticism, and I think you will draw the 
same conclusions that I have drawn. The 
relation between two words, as indicated 
by a preposition, is reciprocal. In the ex- 
ample, ‘‘ my hand is on the book,” on indi- 
cates the relation of the book to the hand, as 
plainly as it does that of hand to the book. 
“JT am writing with a pen.” With certainly 
points out the relation of the pen to the act 
of writing. ‘Courtney’s’’ explanation of 
the office of the preposition is decidedly not 
clear—I was about to say decidedly ‘“‘ muddy.” 

272, obs. 6. v. 273, obs. 5. “ Than a prep- 
osition!!!’” Here it will be perceived that 
the critic indulges freely in exclamation 
points, as if he had discovered a “ mare’s- 
nest.’ ‘Than requires the relative follow- 
ing it to be in the objective case.’ Knighton’s 
Gram. p. 208. ‘ Than is sometimes followed 
by the objectives whom and which.’ Weld’s 
Eng. Gram. 188. See also Latham’s Hand- 
book. pp. 357-8. ‘‘ Than whom” has become 
too fully incorporated into our language to 
be set asice by any thing less than “ an act 
of Parliament,” as an Englishman would 
say. 

273. What is said by the eritic on this 
section is a mere repetition in substance of 
what had been previously said under sec. 171. 

292. ‘ Courtney” says: ‘‘Ina direct com- 
parison of either the qualities or actions of 
things when either the positive or compara- 
tive degree is used, the things compared be- 
long to different propositions, and are in the 
same case.” 

The exceptions to this are numerous. Take 
the examples; “ He is tall like me,””—* She 
sings like a nightingale,’”’—* William, unlike 
his brother, is wild and thoughtless.”’ Are 
me, nightingale and brother in the same 
cases as He, She and William ? 

295. “To construe an elliptical sentence, 
we must take the text precisely as it stands, 
without dropping or altering any word in it, 
and without substituting one word for an- 
other; then supply the ellipsis so as to make 
the construction regular, and at the same 
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time convey the obvious meaning of the 
writer or speaker.—‘‘ Courtney.’ This is 
wrong in principle, in the first place; and 
secondly it will often be found impracticable. 
Let us try it; ‘ Neither George nor Henry 
was present on yesterday.” Supply the elip- 
sis ;—George was not present on yesterday ; 
Henry was not present on yesterday.” Both 
the President and his cabinet approve the 
measure. ‘The President approves the 
measure—The President’s cabinet approves 
the measure.” Is there no “ dropping,” “ al- 
tering” or “ substituting”’ of words here ? 

294. I admit that as, in the example here 
quoted, may be construed otherwise than as 
a preposition, but good grammarians differ 
in opinion about the construction of as, espe- 
cially in such examples as this; ‘He ap- 
pears as your advocate.” 

302, example 13. The author of the ‘‘ Man- 
ual’ is quite as clear and satisfactory to my 
mind, in his solution of this example, as his 
critic. Pray what does ‘‘ Courtney’? mean 
in this, and several other places, when he 
speaks of the numbers of a sentence ; ‘ each 
in its own number,’’—The numbers are simi- 
lar?”’ Of course he means to say ‘‘members.”’ 

313, example 24. “To save himself and 
household from amidst a world, devote to 
universal wreck.’ Mr. Bailey says from 
governs the phrase ‘‘ amidst a world.’ His 
critic says “this is agreat mistake.’’ But if 
we look a little more closely into the matter 
we will not find it a “ great mistake.” The 
words, ‘‘ amidst a world,’ imply in them- 
selves, as here used, a position; from shows 
the relation of that position to the act of 
saving, &c., and may hence be regarded as 
governing the words which denote that posi- 
tion. To supply wreck after from as ‘‘ Court- 
ney”’ does is extremely awkward; ‘‘Tosave 
himself and household from (the wreck, 
which wreck is) amidst a world devote to 
universal wreck.” Here we have a wreck 
within a wreck. There seems to me a sort 
of necessity to save Grammar from wreck 
among the critics. 

‘‘ He looked from above the storm.” The 
true philosophy of language points to the 
phrase ‘“‘ above the storm,” as denoting the 
place from which he looked. The preposi- 
tions amidst and above, may still be consid- 
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Such a combination of prepositions !s re- 
garded by the best grammarians as forming 
a double preposition. In many cases it seems 
necessary to construe them as such. ‘ He 
fell from off the crag.” In this example 
from may be considered an adverb qualify- 
ing fell, or from off may be considered a com- 
pound preposition ; but it would be absurd to 
put ‘‘and” between them to fill up the el- 
lipsis. 

314, example 25. ‘“ Ida stands over against 
Troy.” Dr. Webster calls over sometimes 
an adverb, meaning on the opposite side. So 
it is here and qualifies stands. A like con- 
struction may be found in ‘“ Courtney’s”’ 
own favorite phrase “ joins on a clause.”’ If 
on is not to be regarded as an adverb, how 
does he construe it in this; ‘followed by a 
clause, joined on by the conjunctive abverb 
than.” 

Most of the imperfections found by 
‘‘Courtney”’ in ‘“ Bailey’s Manual,’’ may, as 
you can see from what we have said, be 
found in many of the best grammars now in 
use; and a considerable number of them 
even in that greatest of books on the English 
Language, ‘“‘ Webster’s Quarto Dictionary.”’ 
If these are, therefore, all to be rejected, I 
know not what our boys and girls are to do 
for a grammar, unless “‘ Courtney” will un- 
dertake to prepare one free from ‘“ imperfec- 
tions.’ But [ think “Courtney,” as well 
as myself, would do well to sit down patient- 
ly, with Webster in one hand and Bailey in 
the other, and con a little more deeply the 
true philosophy of language. 

We do not regard Bailey’s Grammar as 
perfectly faultless, but after a careful peru- 
sal, we do regard it as the best Manual for 
schools now in use. The tenth! edition is- 
sued by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, will 
be found a little more accurate in some mi- 
nor points than the earlier edition. The fact 
that this work has met with the approbation 
of the best scholars and teachers in the 
country, to such an extent, that a tenth edi- 
tion, and probable an eleventh, has been call- 
ed for within a little more than a year, speaks 
too loudly in its favor to require any thing 
additional from us. The “ Primary Gram- 
mar’’ by the same author is becoming a fa- 
vorite book for beginners wherever the “ Ma- 








ered as governing the nouns following them. 


nual’ has become known. JUSTICE. 












































































THE SHOON OF EIGHTY YEARS. 


Et quorum pars magna fui. 


At midnight in the darkness, 
I woke from visions sweet, 
And heard upon my threshold 
The tramp of thronging feet. 


There came in Jong procession 
All shoon | ever wore ; 

The stalwart boot of manhood, 
The tiny shoe of vore. 


Down-trodden, torn, neglected, 
Laden with dust and grime, 

They bore, spite age and wrinkle, 
The spirit of their prime. 


I could not smile to see them, 
All stiff, and bent and hoar, 

Repeat with steps familiar 
The days that are no more. 


Some o’er the floor went softly 
With timid steps and small ; 
Some with an antic canter, 
That shook the old house wall. 


And some with restless longing 
Look’d to the stars above ; 

And some were still pursuing 
The fleeing dreams of Love. 


And near them gaily falling 
Like airy flakes of snow, 

Were silken shoon—to hear them, 
Was rapture long ago. 


And some—ah! there were many, 
Went pacing to and fro, 

There lonely shadows darken’d 
O’er years of doubt and woe. 


A few—I scarcely knew them, 
They were not shoon of yore, 

With footsteps small and timid, 
They totter’d o’er the floor. 


They stopp’d where hung my boot-jack, 
And parley’d low and long, 

The ancient jack descended, 
And mingled with the threng. 


Then went in long procession, 
All shoon I ever wore, 

Leading the ancient beot-jack 
From ont my lonely door. 


And shadows dark and silent, 
Are closing o’er the light 

That lingers ’round their pathway, 
Far in the depths of night. 


The Shoon of Eighty Years.—Mental Philosophy. 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY W. S. GRAYSON, ESQ. 

There can be no question, we think, that 
‘much of the skepticism, and all the dread 
| of metaphysical philosophy of the last and 
jalso, we may say, of the present century, 
pie to be attributed, primarily, to the phi- 


losophy of Locke. Not that he was not a 
‘man of shining private virtues, an acute logi- 
cian, and a steadfast adherent of revelation, 
‘but because he carried the experimental 
method of philosophy, proper for the inves- 
tigation of the phenomena of matter, into 
the examination of the inherent qualities of 
the human soul. 

In endeavoring to get away from the scho- 
lastic method of investigation—the appeal 
to dialectics or intellectual analysis, and dis- 
carding the plain teachings of Scripture with 
respect to man as he sprang from the hand 
of his Creator, he ran himself into a species 
of Unitarianism—ran many of his followers 
into idealism; many of them into material- 
ism and consequent infidelity ; and the mind 
of the British public into a dread of investi- 
gations purely philosophical. 

He sought to follow the experimental 
method that had been properly introduced 
by Bacon into the study of nature, and there- 
fore first directed his attention to man, not 
as the scripture had described him to de hut 
as he exhibited himself in the light of ob- 
servation and in the view of experience. 

He sought, he said, ‘in a plain historical 
method to give an account of the ways in 
in which the understanding attains the no- 
tions it has, for which I shall appeal to every 
one’s own experience and observation.”’ 

The controversy between him and Bishop 
Stillingfleet with respect to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, with which here we desire to 
have nothing to do, will discover to the curi- 
ous reader, the singular turn which his phi- 
losophy took in a religious discussion. 

Locke, then, looking at man in the light 
of experience and observation, thought that 
he saw him possessed of mind as the pri- 
mary element of his nature and straight- 
way restructed his experimental and obser- 
vational method of inquiry to an examina- 














tion of—not man—but the primary faculty 
of man. He thought that he discovered 
that man’s information came to the mind, 
through material organs by the medium of 
ideas. 

We say that Locke thought that he dis- 
covered or observed, or experienced, that 
external objects fixed or transmitted to the 
mind certain images called ideas, which 
ideas were the medium of intellectual inter- 
course between the man with the mind and 
the extra-organic world. 

The merest tyro in philosophy can at 
once see how plainly the theory must lead 
Ao materialism, and therefore to infidelity. 
This representation of external objects in 
the mind of man, where they are intellectu- 
ally seen by man, is called the representa- 


tional system of human information, because 
they--these ideas or images—intervene or 
interpose between man, viewing intellectu- 
ally, and the objects of external nature 
painted on the mind by a physical process. 

We all know into what sort of infidelity 
this intervention of ideas, supposed to be in- 
terposed between man, having a faculty 
called mind where these ideas located them- 
selves and the outer or objective world, ran 
Berkeley and Hume and others. It is not 
to be denied that Locke’s philosophy leads 
logically to fatalism. 

One portion of his system led Berkeley 
and his adherents into idealism, or the rejec- 
tion of the possibility of an extra organic 
world, and another led Hume and his adhe- 
rents into infidelity and fatalism. 

Now we affirm without the fear of suc- 
cessful disputation that the conclusions of 
Berkeley and the conclusions of Hume come 
as logically, and irresistibly, from the prem- 
ises given by Locke, as that the product four 
comes from the addition of two and two. 

We are here to observe that Locke’s ob- 
servational method of investigation led him 
to infer that this man, whom he so exam- 
ined, and whom he so found to have a mind, 
was primarily a sensitive being and seconda- 
rily a reflecting being—thus making sensa- 
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image is intellectually seen by the man, he 

manifestly does not see the object. He sees 

the idea in the mind only. 

Tliere is nothing in the world more natural 

than this, says Berkeley, because, says he, 

in his Theory of Vision, the objects of ex- 

ternal nature are painted in images on the 

retina of the eye and we naturally see only 

these images. 

This indirect process is perfectly true, we 

all know-—thanks to Berkeley—who first dis- 

covered the distinction between the original 

and acquired ability of the organs of vision. 

All natural philosophers know that we do 

not directly see the objects of external na- 

ture. Upon the contrary we see their re- 
flected images. If we perceive nothing in- 

tellectually but our own perceptions—if we 

cenceive nothing but our own ideas in the 

mind, it is manifestly. contended Berkeley, 
and properly, and logically, a contradiction 
in terms to say that we can intellectually 
perceive an extra organic world. Can any 
man say that it is not a plain logical conclu- 
sion? (an any man say that the conclusion 

that four is the product of the addition of 
two and two is logically more undeniable: 
Let us now look at the conclusion of 
Hume. Locke says all our information, all 
our knowledge, all certain beliefs come either 
from sensation or reflection. 

How are we to get our knowledge, in- 
quires Hume, of our personal identity and of 
the existence of God, or of a cause and ef- 
fect &c? 

Obviouslv they cannot be the object of 
the senses. That is plain. 

Then, the knowledge of the existence of 
God, or of the law of cause and effect, must 
come from reflection, since they cannot come 
from sensation. 

Now we acquire a knowledge, says Locke, 
of the existence of facts by reflection, and 
reflection means comparing ideas—cerlainty, 
coming from reflection, comes from the com- 
parison of ideas—from the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, such as resemblance, 
proportion, contrariety, &c., and other aids» 


tion and reflection the only sources of hu-|to reflection. So argued Locke with regard 
man knowledge. But let us first examine}to reflection. But the knowledge of God, 


the conclusions of Berkeley. 


and of the law of cause and effect, could not 


If when a man looks at an object, the ob-|result from any comparison of ideas, or from 





ject transmits its image to the mind, and this|the agreement and disagreement of ideas, 
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argued Hume, because they were indepen- 
dent propositions and rather taken cogni- 
zance of by the senses than resulted from 
reflection. There were no ideas he argued 
with which we could compare the fact of 
cause and effect, and so from the agreement 
and disagreement of ideas, arrive at a know]l- 
edge of its existence. And so, with the 
other facts. Hume could not do otherwise 
than conclude that we could not say that we 
had any knowledge—that there was a God 
or that there was a law of cause and effect 
because it could neither come from sensa- 
tion nor from reflection; and Locke said 
there was no other source of human knowl- 
edge. What are rational men to do when it 
is admitted that we can arrive at the knowl- 
edge of a fact but in one of two ways? Are 
they not compelled to deny the knowledge 
of a presumed one, which does not come in 
either of those ways? We are bound to an- 
swer yes. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that if we adopt 
the observational method of investigation 
and look at man we will find him living ina 
material structure composed of but few out- 
lets, through which he can be brought into 
connection with an extr-aorganic world and 
if we will bring him to the test of experi- 
ence we will find that he adopts his opinions 
upon reflection, or upon thinking, but nei- 
ther of these tests will ever tell us that man 
has mental endowments or distinct faculties. 

All that man can do with respect to an ob- 


jective world is to use organs composed of 


matter that are not only inherently and in- 
trinsically incapable of reflection, but are 
the subjects of easy imposition. 

You can easily cheat the eye, deceive 
the hearing, delude the brain, impose upon 
the smell, and the feeling and the taste. No 
man doubts this. It is utterly impossible for 
natural or material organs thus inherently 
and intrinsically defective to utter infalli- 
ble voices. We cannot know a thing unless 
we are certain of it and we cannot be cer- 
tain of it unless our knowledge be infallible 
or beyond the chance of error or mistake. 
We feel that. we are asserting very plain and 
very undeniable propositions. 

Now were it enquired of us by a philoso- 
pher or a skeptic whether we would act so 
unphilosophically as to believe a thing or a 








fact to be so, when we were unable to know 
it, we would reply that to do otherwise 
would be not to act at all. If it be unphilo- 
sophical to act upon a belief of which we 
had no certain knowledge then all men are 
unphilosophical because all men are fallible 
beings, all men who act shall necessarily 
unavoidably act upon beliefs not amounting 
to knowledge. Is it wiser not to act at all or 
to act as we were created’ Not to actat all 
would result necessarily in self-destruction 
for taking food is an action. We cannot 
know that taking food is calculated to pre- 
serve life, not taking it calculated to defeat 
it until by experience we come to think so. 
Experience can only result from actions. 
But anterior to experience and observation 
no man thinks it. But experience and ob- 
servation may both be deceived and hence 
cannot impart knowledge. Hence every 
man whether infidel or christian who takes 
food governs his conduct by a belief of which 
he can have no knowledge. By knowledge 
we mean information beyond the reach of 
error or mistake, and this kind of informa- 
tion, experience and observation cannot 
give, for they are subject to mistakes and 
errors, inherently and intrinsically. 

When Hume and Berkeley contended 
that revelation was not true because we 
could not know that a God existed, did they 
not govern their conduct by the doctrine of 
materialism / 

What could have been the difference be- 
tween governing their conduct by the doctrine 
of materialism and the doctrine of the truth 
of revelation when the same inherent im- 
perfection which prevented the knowledge 
of the one equally excluded that of the 
other ? 

Had they been consistent philosophers, 
they would not have acted upon the belief of 
infidelity because they could not know that 
infidelity was true, or upon any other belief. 

They practised with respect to infidelity 
the same unphilosophical department and 
conduct which they charged upon christians. 
They were dishonest and hypocrites because 
they acted in opposition to their philosophy. 

Their philosophy was that because we did 
not know the truth of revelation, we ought 
not to govern our conduct by its claims. 
But they acted in precise opposition to this 
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philosophy with respect to materialism and 
infidelity. They acted upon the supposition 
that infidelity was true. 


If A holds that it is unphilosophical to act 
upon a supposed fact or truth, which he does 
not and cannot know to be true, he acts the 
philosophical hypocrite if he acts in opposi- 
tion to his philosophy. This is what all in- 
tidels do—all who hold that observation and 
reflection are the only sources of human 
knowledge. No infidel can either be a phy- 
sician or take a physician’s prescription with- 
out deceit and hypocrisy. He cannot per- 
form the simplest action, if he preserves his 
consistency. He must necessarily be a mute 
and be inactive for life. 


The very great majority of actions which 
take place in this life are the results of be- 
liefs which are not sustained by reasons. 
All conduct which springs from the belief of 
elementary truths are of this description, 
since a truth to be elementary cannot be 
compared to other reasons which have no 
relation to it and therefore cannot sustain it. 
As a christian philosopher, we would not so 
much have censured the conduct of Hume 
and his adherents had they been consistent, 
for consistency would have demanded of 
them to act upon the same rule of conduct 
with respect to the affairs of temporal life 
which they adopted with regard to Christi- 
anity, and that consistency would have run 
them into greater absurdity than acting from 
a belief which we only think we know. No 
christian philosopher can properly ask of an 
unbeliever to know that the christian system 
is of divine origin, before it is proper for 
him to ask him to govern his conduct upon 
the probability of its truth, for it is the prac- 
tice of its duties which brings satisfactory 
connections. And the reply of the unbeliever 
that it would be unphilosophical for him to 
govern his conduct by a presumed fact 
which he did not know to be true is absurd, 
unless this rule were also acted upon by him 
in the other affairs of life. 


If A governs his conduct by presumed 
facts, which he does not know to be true, 
and feels that he is not acting unwisely, he 
should not consider himself as acting un- 
wisely to govern his conduct according tothe 
demands of the christian system upon the 


presumed fact of its divine origin about 
which he has no knowledge. 
Christianity as a system promises a reme- 
dy for moral disorders and it also presumes 
to be of divine origin. 
Now, if A would refuse to take a prescrip- 
tion for a bodily disorder, upon the ground 
that he did not know that it would cure him, 
however confidently his physician might as- 
sure him of its efficacy, and however exal- 
ted might be his skill and integrity, and as- 
sign for his refusal the plea in philosophy 
that it was unwise to govern our conduct 
upon a probability, he would be consistent 
in refusing to practise the duties of christi- 
anity. But he could not be an unbeliever ; 
neither could he act at all, self-destruction 
would be the unavoidable and necessary al- 
ternative. 
The error into which Locke fell with res- 
pect to the character of man, gave rise, both 
to the idealism of Berkeley, and the skep- 
ticism of Hume, since it gave rise to the 
representational method of human improve- 
ment. The reader will remember that the 
representational method, means the interpo- 
sition of ideas between man, and the organic 
world. 
Now, unless Locke had endowed 
with mind, as a distinct faculty, and assigned 
to this distinct faculty, the quality of think- 
ing, and intelligence, he could not have held 
that man procured his information from the 
ideas of the mind. 
But Locke’s philosophy and Berkeley and 
Hume’s commentaries, left the philosophical 
mind of the British people in a quandary of 
doubt and uncertainty. 
We do not suppose that any calm, rational 
thinker can look at the history of the rise and 
progress of christianity under these circum- 
stances, without being impressed with the 
firm conviction that it is sustained by a 
mightier arm than mere human logic. The 
first step taken, towards a recovery of the 
lost ground, and in favor of Christianity was 
made,very timidly and cautiously, bytwo em- 
inent Scotch philosophers, Reed and Stewart. 
Of course, they had to abandon the philoso- 
phy of Locke—of course they had to give 
up idealism—of course they had to surren- 
der his representationalism. 

In lieu of it, what ground did they take ? 
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Why, they assumed presentationalism. 
They assumed that the objects of external 
nature were not represented, but were pre- 
sented and this presentation they called the 
immediate perception of an extra organic 
world. Now, in order to sustain their theo- 
ry, they endowed man with a moral, (or 
what Morell calls a ‘truth telling’) faculty 
called consciousness—holding rank along 
with other faculties of equal authority. 

This faculty, they said, had authority to 
let us out of the difficulty. They held that 
we immediately perceived ; and then, called 
consciousness to the stand, as witness to 
prove the fact. This, at this day, is the 
leading philosophy of British and French 
writers except they have improved upon the 
theory of Reed and Stewart by making con- 
sciousness, not a special faculty, but, in the 
language of M. Cousin, the “ fundamental 
principal of intellectual life and truth.” 

This doctrine is just as erroneous, just as 
baseless, just as clearly doomed to destruc- 
tion, just as infidel in its tendency and just as 
extreme in its wrong, as was the philosophy 
of Locke, which it displaced in the affections 
of the christian public. 

Its infidel tendency is just as plain, as it 
is infidel to dispute the infallibility of scrip- 
tural writers. Its infidel tendency is just as 
plain, as that it is an essential and inaliena- 
ble attribute of the Divine Being to know, 
and with whom originate truths. Truths 
come from God. If they come from him, of 
course he can only know them. He can only 
impart infallibility, which is the distinction 
between knowing and thinking. But these 
points arise more immediately under the 
theological aspect of our subject, and we 
therefore here discontinue their investiga- 
tion. Sir William Hamilton says that “ phi- 
losophy is the development and application 
of the constitutive and normal truths which 
consciousness immediately reveals.”’ 

Now, we are to bear in mind that the only 
truths which consciousness immediately re- 
veais, according to the theory of Sir William, 
are those for which there are no reasons— 
which do not rest upon reasons, but which 
upon the contrary are elementary and un- 
compounded—that cannot, because they are 
elementary, be demonstrated by any resolu- 
tion into primary elements, or of authentica- 
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tion by comparing favorably with other au- 
thorized principles of greater certainty. 

If now philosophy be the development and 
application of normal truths—elementary 
truths—constitutive truths—truths not sus- 
tained by reasons—truths not deriving any 
force from comparison, or any from agree- 
ment and disagreement with other truths, 
then, does it not plainly follow, that philoso- 
phy has to do with matters which are out of 
the reach of intellectual analysis and rational 
enquiry? Certainly—certainly. If A—a 
man of unquestionable intelligence and integ- 
rity of character and known to B to be such— 
imparts to B. a fact in philosophy, in law— 
in history—or in medicine—and requests B. 
not only to believe him, but to govern his 
conduct by the fact, and B. does so, is the 
conduct of B. philosophical ? 

Now this supposed case is precisely anal- 
ogous to the doctrine of personal identity, 
and also precisely analogous to every other 
truth, or fact, in revelation or nature which 
Sir William Hamilton calls elementary prin- 
ciples, or normal and constitutive truths. 

Let us examine the case put by way of 
illustration. 

A. states a fact which B. does not and 
cannot comprehend, for he claims credence 
from B. solely upon the score of his integrity 
and intelligence and therefore does not pre- 
sent the reasons for the fact, or the reasons 
which sustain the fact. 

Of course, any belief in the absence of 
reasons, or any conduct in the absence of 
reasons, cannot be philosophical, for philoso- 
phy means the reasons of facts and beliefs. 

But if it be not philosophical, must it not 
be credulity ? 

Suppose A. goes to B. and tells him that 
his house is on fire, and that the only hope 
of safety lies in his belief of his statement 
and corresponding actions, but gives him no 
reasons for his statement, because he cannot, 
if disposed, sustain it by reasons, because 
sight is fallacious and not capable of impart- 
ing knowledge to the informer himself. In 
such a case, would it be credulity in B. to 
give credence to such a fact upon such a rep- 
resentation? We hold not. 

Credulity implies a want of wisdom. Cre- 
dulity, says Webster, with philosophical ac- 
curacy, is ‘‘a weakness of mind by which a 
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person is disposed to believe or yield his as- 
sent toa declaration or proposition without 
sufficient evidence of the truth of what is 
said or proposed—a disposition to believe in 
slight evidence or no evidence at all.”’ 

But in the case given A. goes to B. and 
makes a declaration or states a proposition 
when he obtained the evidence of his senses 
for the truth of it, when it is a notorious fact, 
that all philosophers depone to the inherent 
fallaciousness of the senses, and there essen- 
tial inability to utter an unmistakeable voice 
and asks B. to yield his assent to his decla- 
ration and then govern his couduct accord. 
ingly. Now, what is demanded of B.? He 
is requested not only to rely upon the testi- 
mony of what French philosophers call his 
own sensational faculty which is unable to 
impart knowledge to him, but upon the sen- 
sational faculty of B. thus largely increasing 
the chances against the truth of the state- 
ment. 

Now, we have already seen that B. would 
be acting unphilosophically to yield his as- 
sent to the truth of a proposition and to gov- 
ern his conduct by his approval of the prop- 
osition, when there were no reasons given 
for it, because philosophy means the reasons 
of things. If B. would be acting unphilo- 
sophically and also not acting credulously, 
what form of words are we to employ in or- 
der to describe and characterize his mental 
action and moral conduct? Being neither 
philosophical nor credulous, it must then be 
faith. But what kind of faith did B. exhibit 
in A. when he yielded his assent to the truth 
of his declaration and governed his conduct 
by his approval of the truth of it and thereby 
extinguished the flames of his dwelling and 
saved his own life ? 

It was not the faith of assent, nor was it 
the faith of conduct. 
the two. 

B. simply did what A. requested him to 
do. He obeyed A’s request. 


Now if an unbeliever would do such a 
thing as this, he can have no rational plea 


for his infidelity, for all that revelation re- 


quests is the union of assent and conduct in 
the divine commands in order to moral and 


mental security. 


The reader may be disposed to inquire 
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method of human information or improve. 
ment, affirm that Berkeley’s idealism and 

Hume’s infidelity arose from Locke’s system 

of representationalism. The distinction be- 

tween the theory of Locke and the one which 

we desire to recommend, takes its rise, pri- 

marily, in the description of man as an im- 

material and intangible being. (This inves- 

tigation of course leaves out of the inquiry 

the body or material structure in which man 

resides.) 

Locke describes man as an intelligent 

being endowed with mind, which mind he 

dignifies with the name of a faculty, where 

the ideas locate themselves, thus getting be- 
tween the man and external objects. Hence 
his representational theory. 

We describe man as a being that inher- 
ently thinks and by thoughts, thinks out his 
opinions. His opinions are the result of his 
thinking and hence our system of represen- 
tationalism. 

We hold that the thoughts of a man are 
the causes of his beliefs and hence he be- 
lieves as he thinks; and as he inherently 
thinks defectively, his opinions are inherently 
defective. Hence he cannot immediately 
know—he knows indirectly. If it were not 
for this inherent indirectness of knowing, it 
would be impossible for us to see the neces- 
sity, or indeed the sense, of a system of re- 
vealed, divine laws emanating from infallible 
writers. 

Now, these Scotch philosophers say, using 
the language of Sir William Hamilton, “in 
perception consciousness gives us an ultimate 
fact, a belief of the knowledge of the exis- 
tence of something different from self. As 
ultimate, this belief cannot be reduced to a 
higher principle ; neither can it be truly an- 
alyzed into a double element. We only be- 
lieve that this something exists, because we 
believe that we know (are conscious of) this 
something as existing; the belief of the exis- 
tence is necessarily involved in the belief of 
the knowledge of the existence. Both are 
original or neither. Does consciousness de- 


ceive us in the latter, it necessarily deludes 
us in the former, and if the former, though a 
fact of consciousness, be false, the latter de- 
cause a fact of consciousness is not true. 
The beliefs contained in these two propo- 





why we, who believe in the representational 
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1. I believe that a material world exists. 

2. I believe that I immediately know a 
material world existing (in other words, I be- 
lieve that the external reality is itself the 
object of which I am conscious in percep- 
tion,)—though distinguished by philosophers 
are thus virtually identical.” 

Before we proceed to examine the very 

first remark contained in this extraordinary 
extract, may we not say that it is an invari- 
able law of mental philosophy that beliefs 
are the opinions of thinking men, and are 
by them formed. 
_ Men form these beliefs, but do they torm 
thinking? Thinking, as we have said, is a 
process. A process that produces effects, 
and these effects are opinions or beliefs. Hu- 
man opinions are human beliefs. Thinking 
means meditating, reflecting; comparing 
thoughts and again thinking; concluding 
and again giving them up for other conclu- 
sions; remembering former thoughts and 
contrasting them; seeking consistency ; 
avoiding disagreements; conceiving; per- 
ceiving; cogitating. This is all antecedent 
to beliefs. 

Now we here desire again to guard the 
reader from imagining that it is the mind of 
man that does this thinking—no such thing. 
The thinking man himself inherently does it 
—we avoid naturally does it. It is not a nat- 
ural process. 

It is spiritual or mental action. 

1. Man. 2. Thinks; and 3. Believes. 
Locke says: 1. Man. 2. Mind. 3. Thinks. 
4. Immeaiately knows. So do the Scotch 
philosophers. The thing is absurd on the 
face of it. 

Now let us proceed to look at the first 
sentence in the extract taken from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. 

He says, ‘‘In perception consciousness 
gives us as an ultimate fact a belief of the 
knowledge of the existence of something dif- 
ferent from self.’ Very well.—This belief, 
then, which we have consciousness gave us. 
Was this belief the product of thinking? If 
so, then, undeniably consciousness did the 
thinking for us. If it did not, then, conscious- 
ness in the absence of thinking, gave us the 
belief—and we took the belief without think- 
ing also, because if we adopted it after 





are therefore not indebted to consciousness 
for it, but to our own thinking. But if con. 
sciousness gave ws as an ultimate fact, a be. 
lief of the existence of an outer world, does 
he not hopelessly, plainly, and palpably con- 
tradict himself when he says that we imme- 
diately perceive? How is it possible for us to 
believe immediately, if consciousness stands 
between us and our beliefs? He cannot say 
that we immediately perceive, and say also 
that consciousness gives us, as an ultimate 
fact the knowledge of the existence of an 
extra organic world, without manifestly con- 
tradicting himself, unless he draws no dis. 
tinction and therefore sanctions no differ- 
ence, between us and our consciousness. 
And if he draws no distinction, and sanc- 
tions no difference, between us and our con- 
sciousness, then, he cannot say with any 
propriety that consciousness give us any be- 
lief at all. We could get then, without con- 
sciousness, our beliefs aside from it. 

And this is the true philosophy. We are 
conscious beings inherently and therefore 
our consciousness is but our consciousness— 
is but what we feel—and is not different 
from what we think. 

If you give to man, as an immaterial and 
intangible being the name of consciousness 
and impart to consciousness the inherent 
qualities of thinking and acting, then, con- 
sciousness thinks there is an outer world, and 
clearly thinking so, firmly believes so. 

But in what character are we to regard 
sensation, one of the sources of human be- 
liefs? We hope we may here ‘claim the 
reader’s closest attention. 

Now, if for example, I take a heated iron 
into my hands and by means of the sensa- 
tion of feeling, arrive at the connection of 
the existence of heat, if I look out upon a 
field and see a tree and thereby arrive at 
the connection that it is a tree,—if I listen 
to a sound, and thereby believe in its objec- 
tive reality—and so with respect to the other 
senses, are these beliefs,—their connections 
sensitive or intellectual beliefs and connec- 
tions? We hold that they are purely intel- 
lectual. We hold so for two, reasons. 
1. Because it is not the senses that commu- 
nicate the information to the man, but the 
man who acquires them—2. that man is in- 





thought, we adopted it from thinking, and 





herently an intellectual being. Were we 
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to hold that the senses conveyed the infor- 
mation then we would have to endow matter 
with intelligence—matter cannot think. It 
js not our eyes that see—we see out of our 
eyes. If now we are inherently intellectual 
and we see out of our eyes and then con- 
clude, the conclusion is just as necessarily 
intellectual as it is certain that we, the party 
that looks, are inherently intellectual. 

This reasoning is just and true and it is 
compelled to produce a revolution in philos- 
ophy. Let it come. The sooner, the better 
for Christianity. 

‘ Much evil, it must be admitted,”’ says 
Dr. Thomas Brown “ would arise in the phi- 
losophy of mind from a disposition to acqui- 
esce too soon in instinctive principles of be- 
lief. We should indeed draw monsters not 
men if we were to represent the human 
head and trunk with a double proportion of 
arms and legs,’’ vol. 1. 160. 





TO AMOLITA. 


SELECTED FROM THE POEMS OF 
HENRY ELLEN. 


THE LATE 


Oh! can it ever, ever be, 


NOTES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


BY THE EDITOR.* 


From Biberich on the Rhine to the gay water- 
ing-place of Wiesbaden is but a short distance 
easily accomplished by the rail in forty minutes. 
The day upon which we performed it was over- 
poweringly hot, but as almost any change from 
the Rhine steamer would have been gladly wel- 
comed by us, we took to the cars with infinite sat- 
isfaction, for though they turned out to be only 
another form of cooking-stove, they were happily 
without that burnished and blazing reflector which 
the surface of the river had supplied to the steam- 
boat. The roasting, too, was not of very long 
duration, and an hour after we bade adieu to the 
classic Rhine, we had an opportunity of varying 
the form of our salamandrine experience by jump- 
ing into a hot bath at Der Gasthof die Fier Jah- 
reszeiten, or the Hotel des Quatre Saisons, or as 
Mr. Titmarsh calls it, the Hotel of Quarter Ses- 
sions, the most fashionable public house of Wies- 
baden. 

The thermal waters of this favorite resort are 
very celebrated for their medicinal virtues and 
are employed equally in drinking and bathing, 
the principle fountain head, the Kochbrunnen, 
being regularly visited at sunrise by invalids for 
the purpose of taking the prescribed draught. As 





That I may hope to find, 
Some river running to the sea 
Of Amolita’s mind. 
ThatI may launch upon its stream 
A. bark with this my last love-dream * 


“Tis too much like a sea, alas! 

Unbroke by breath of love, 

Its sleeping waters only glass 

The heaven that bends above, 

Whose tranquil thoughts like stars are al! 
The lights upon its rise or fall. 


It is I know, alas! I feel, 

No lake which I beside 

May in my deep devotion knee! 
And see upon its tide, 

My features mirror’d on the wave 
In place of those which once it cave 


No mere my bark with golden dream 
Unfurls for me its sail, 
It never more on other stream 
May glide before the gale, 
Which with its perfumed breath impe!- 
The dreamer, in love’s rosy spells. 


Then all alone [ll brave the btaet, 
Nay! Lady never frown! 

For all above is overcast 

Gone silken sail und shattered wnas', 
And now the bark goes down, 

The dreamer’s dream is o’er—his last— 

Alone he now confronts the blast- 


a matter purely of experiment we strolled out one 
morning to taste it, but a sight of the beverage 
was sufficient to deter us from doing so. The 
water is of a yellowish colour, and over the sur- 
face there floats a greasy film, called by the Ger- 
mans der Kahm or the cream, and as there con- 
tinually ascended from the spring a volume of 
vapour, the temperature being 158 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, it looked more like a natural basin, in 
which the dryads might be supposed to wash their 
breakfast dishes, than one of those sparkling founts 
which the poets sing about as under such mytho- 
logical care. Nevertheless numbers of visitors 
were walking around the Kochbrunnen each hold- 
ing a glass of the oleaginous liquid in his hand 
and cooling it before he could venture upon toss- 
ing itoff. Old Sir Francis Head, whose “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnens” is undoubted authority on 
the subject, tells us the taste of the water after 
cooling resembles that of weak chicken broth 
lukewarm and slightly salted. On a July morn- 
ing a Virginian would no doubt find a mint-julep 
a far pleasanter and more appetizing composi- 
tion. 

But if it seemed uninviting to drink, that boil- 
ing Wiesbaden water, the bath was scarcely less 
tempting to the eye, for der Kahm rested with 
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even a thicker and oilier coating on the top, when 
collected in a considerable body and in a state of 
quiescence. Upon mentioning this to the bath- 
keeper of the Four Seasons Hotel, a parboiled 
looking old fellow of three score and ten who had 
most probably been dipping the thermometer into 
these stone tubs for fifty years, he gave a super- 
annuated chuckle and assured us it was tant mieux, 
for if Monsieur goes in when there is no cream on 
the water he may he certain that some one has 
been using the bath before him. Reconciled by 
this statement and having demonstrated the tem- 
perature, after the introduction of a cold stream, 
as 92°, we made a trial of the bath, but whether 
there seemed something ridiculous to us in floun- 
dering about as it were in a great bowl of soup, 
or whether our thoughts reverted to the bright 
amethyst-hued Warm Springs of Virginia and 
thereby suggested unfavorable comparisons, we 
certainly did not enjoy it, and for myself, should 
I go to Wiesbaden every summer for the residue 
of my life, I do not think I would ever jump 
into the bath again. 

But the afternoon stroll in the gay gardens of 
the Kursaal, when, having doffed the travelling 
suit of gray for garments better adapted to water- 
ing-place promenading, (one of my companions, 
R— was a friend and patron of Laurent-Richard 
and May and Dusautoy and therefore toujours jort 
bien vetu) we sauntered out to see the crowd of 
fashionable idlers and hear the delicious music of 
the Austrian band, was an enjoyment such as the 
least enthusiastic person in the world would glad- 
ly repeat. The Kursaal is the centre of attrac- 
tion at Wiesbaden without which the town would 
be nothing, and may therefore demand a few 
words of description. It is a large building, with 
some architectural pretensions, having on one side 
(looking towards the Lawn which opens upon 
one of the principal streets) a handsome portico 
with six Ionic columns belonging to the main edi- 
fice, but on either hand wings extend perhaps two 
hundred feet, with a colonnade of less elevation 
than the portico. Within this building are col- 
lected all the resources of enjoyment in Wiesba- 
den—the reading room is here, filled with all 
manner of publications, French, German and 
English, where you will see Milor absorbed every 
morning in the Zimes and an occasional Ameri- 
can dashing into the New York Herald—here is 
the great restaurant where they dine at table 
@Vhote at five and where a capital bottle of Mar- 
cobrunner may be had for two florins—here is a 
variety of shops containing articles for the toilet, 
curiosities, light literature &. &.—here is the 
magnificent ball-room where to the light of a thou- 
sand lustres the beauties who congregate at Wies- 
baden flirt and dance twice a week, Wednesdays 





grand establishment for the supply of ices which 
are rapidly distributed by the most agile of garcons 
to hundreds sitting beneath the lime trees in the 
gardens—here are the glittering temples of play, 
with the ceaseless throng of gamblers, male and 
female, staking their rouleaus and their single fio- 
rins with equal imperturbability upon the turn of 
the card in rewge-el-noir or the capricious roll of 
the marble in roulette, a well-dressed, polite, 
smooth, agreeable circle of ladies and gentlemen 
as ever went down to an unmentionable locality 
“escorted” (like the son of Lord Chesterfield) 
“by the graces.” The gardens adjoining the 
Kursaal are beautifully laid out with alleys and 
ornamented with artificial lakes, spanned by 
bridges from which one may look down into the 
erystal water and see thousands of fish sporting 
in the sunshine, while over the surface glide 
swans of the snowiest plumage and around the 
flower-enamelled margin little boys are launching 
their tiny boats to try the fortune of the breeze, 
The effect was charming as one saw, through a 
long vista of foliage, the various groups, the 
shimmering water, the smart buildings, and the 
warm July sunset over all, and what time the 
eye thus rested upon a picture only too soon to 
fade away, the ear was entranced by the rich 
plaintiveness of the duet in Lucretia, as it came 
floating on the lazy atmosphere from the instru- 
ments of the Austrians, and subdued even to 
a softer tone the love-talk of the two young indi- 
viduals who had just plunged into the darkest 
portion of the verdurous wood. 


Among the walks at Wiesbaden there is one 
much frequented which leads to the Greek Chap- 
el, a superb edifice, nearly completed, that crowns 
the summit of a neighbouring hill. It is designed 
for the mausoleum of the first wife of the Duke 
of Nassau. This lady was a daughter of the 
Emperor Nicholas and brought with her upon her 
marriage a large-dowry. When she died, the 
Duke desired to restore the dowry, but the Czar 
would not receive it, and the widowed man re- 
solved to expend the whole amount in the erection 
of a fitting repository for her ashes. There are 
few husbands like the Duke of Nassau even 
among royal people, and a devotion like his to 
the souvenir of his departed wife well deserves 
such commemoration as this mausoleum will en- 
sure for it. The building has already cost $1,290, 
000 and the interior is richly inlaid with marbles 
of various colours from that of verd antique to the 
most delicate rose tint. Stained glass mellows 
and purples the light that penetrates to the inner 
shrine. Externally the building is somewhat too 
gaudy, with its dome of gold, to harmonize with 
the idea of a burial place. But Madame la Duch- 
esse sleeps there magnificently, crumbling to dust 
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other descendant of Eve in an obscure churchyard, 
yet perpetuated in her womanly beauty by the 
chisel of Hopfgarten, whoge fine recumbent sta- 
tue of her adorns the chancel. 

The favorite ride out of Wiesbaden is one of 
five miles to the Platte, a hunting-seat of the 
Duke, situated on the verge of a mountain 1300 
feet above the town. The house is large and 
somewhat plain, but from its elevated position 
and its white walls relieved against a back-ground 
of dense forest, it is a very conspicuous object in 
the lan scape from any part of the valley below. 
The view from the platform on top is grand, em- 
bracing the course of the Rhine for many miles, 
the spires and bridge of Mayence, and the town 
of Wiesbaden immediately beneath you set in the 
midst of green fields, looking like the toy towns 
that children lay out upon the carpet. The Platte 
is quite handsomely fitted up, and the greater 
part of the furniture is ingeniously fashioned of 
the antlers of stags slain by former Dukes of the 
House of Nassau. Chairs, tables, writing-desks, 
the frames of mirrors and paintings, bedsteads, 
and a variety of smaller articles such as ink- 
stands, candlesticks &c., &e., were beautifully 
wrought of this singular material. ‘There was a 
queer old woman, who acted as guide to us through 
the building, and who was prodigal of compli- 
ments to Queen Victoria, insomuch that she ex- 
hausted all the adjectives of praise in Monsieur 
Surenne’s Dictionary in speaking of this illustri- 
ous person. Victoria had visited the Platie and 
had made the old lady an elegant present, and 
besides this reason for remembering her grateful- 
ly, our venerable friend had found that panegy- 
rie of the British sovereign to British ears fre- 
quently resulted in British sixpences—hence, she 
having taken us for Englishmen, her voluble 
encomiums. Upon being told by one of our party 
that we were Americans, she dropped the subject 
and began to talk of the grandeur and power of 
the Dukes of Nassau with which we were very 
soon duly impressed. 


The season at Wiesbaden is longer than that 
of any of the other spas of Germany, extending 
in fine weather to alate period of the fall, but 
as a resort for the exclusives of European society, 
the watering-place may be said to have seen its 
beaux jours. Its proximity to Mayence and 
Frankfort and the facilities of communication 
with these two places render it subject to weekly 
invasions of their “cits” and shopkeepers whom 
the nobility love not, and this latter shining class 
now pass it by for Baden-Baden or Ischl, just as 
some of our refined and noble aristocracy dislike 
Saratoga and Newport, on account of the Satur- 
day arrivals of “all sorts of people from New 
York” and rather affect Sharon or the White 
Mountains. 


From Wiesbaden we went one morning by the 
early train to Frankfort, in three quarters of an 
hour. ~1rankfort-of-the-Main, which has long 
been known as belonging to the Hanseatic League 
and still boasts the proud title of “Free City of 
Germany,”’ is one of the liveliest and handsomest 
places one can visit inmakingthe Rhine tour. Itlies 
pleasantly on the right bank of the river Main 
over which is thrown a fine atone bridge, connec- 
ting the city with a suburb on the opposite side. 
The quays along the river are well constructed, 
and the general view looking up the stream bears 
a faint resemblance to the Seine near the Jardin 
des Plantes. Frankfort offers to the tourist a 
round of sights and to accomplish these, reject- 
ing the services of a dozen ralets-de-place freely 
aud obstreperously tendered at the station, we 
took an open carriage, the driver of which seemed 
well acquainted with the localities, and we had 
no reason afterwards to regret our selection. 
There was one little drawback upon his useful- 
ness: all his communications, being made in 
German which certainly was not altogether 
Adler’s, having to undergo a slow translation 
through our friend, D , who became thereby 
amedium. Aufscher, however, never for a mo- 
ment intermitted his remarks farther than was 
necessary to admit of their being rendered into 
English. And for expressive gesticulation with 
his whip, suiting the action to the word as com- 
mended by Hamlet, there never was coachman like 
him since open ¥ehicles and horses were invented. 





After making a cireuit of the city, we all at 
once plunged into a very densely-built quarter, 
through the narrow and crowded streets of which 
our driver rattled at such a Jehu-like pace that 
we apprehended our expedition would terminate 
either in the police office or the hospital, that we 
should be taken up, cither with our bones broken 
or for having run over and killed some inoffensive 
pedestrian. Soon we came to the /udengasse or 
Jews’ Street—a lane flanked by ricketty houses of 
such antiquated appearance and unimaginable 
style that nothing short of the Dark Ages could 
have produced them. Many were slated in front 
from top to bottom, and the oddest of all baleo- 
nies jutted out from the upper stories, approach- 
ing so near to those on the other side of the street 
that the occupants of opposite buildings might 
easily shake hands with cach other over the heads 
of the passers-by below. At the doors of the 
gloomy, miserable shops sat representatives of 
every tribe of Israel with the “old clo’”’ of cen- 
turies displayed around them, while little dirty- 
faced Benjamins rolled about in the gutters and 
through the length of the contracted passage 
there floated an odour which was not ‘ a rosema- 
ry odour commingled with pansies,” but might 
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Cologne. Yet was not the Judengasse without a 
certain strong claim to our regpect, for in it the 
driver pointed out the house where Rothschild 
was born, the founder of a race of Kings more 
powerful than any that have ruled the destinies 
of the modern world. Perhaps the Rothschild of 
the future, whose money-bags (or those of his des- 
cendants) are to supply the funds for the last 
great war to be decided on the field of Armaged- 
don, was playing at coppers in the Judengasse as 
we passed through it. I thought of this, and 
then I recollected our little Jewess whose trous- 
seau we had rescued from the Prussian custom- 
house officers on the Rhine steamer, and I looked 
out for her, but in vain, nor of the many Jewish 
maidens whose dark eyes peered out of the win- 
dows did we see one who at all resembled the un- 
fortunate Rebecca of Ivanhoe. 


Emerging from this quarter, we came present- 
ly toa kind of boulevard shaded with trees, on 
the outskirts of the city, and following this, we 
soon arrived at the residence of M. Bethman, 
where is to be seen the chief lion of Frankfort 
which turns out to be a panther, with a beautiful 
woman on his back. This is Dannecker’s cele- 
brated statue of Ariadne. It is considered one 
of the finest efforts of modern sculpture, and is 
as much copied in plaster, Parian and bronze as 
any of the master-pieces of the Italian galleries. 
It stands in # pavilion in the garden, and the pub- 
lic are admitted to see it from ten to one o’clock 
daily. ‘The light thrown upon the statue is made 
roseate by means of a crimson curtain drawn 
over the only window of the room, and the effect 
is thereby much enhanced. Indeed, an atmos- 
phere of beauty intoxicates one in this apartment. 
Perhaps there are few sights the traveller is so 
reluctant to give up as this lovely, intellectual 
yet not passionless, triumphant and perfect wo- 
man, and he does so with a sigh, possibly occa- 
sioned by the reflection that women are only per- 
fect in marble. For ourselves, we lingered long 
in her enchanting presence, not criticising the 
composition, not recalling what we once knew of 
Ariadne in the Classical Dictionaries, but simply 
admiring, and subdued to silence in our admira- 
tion. We felt for once the truth of the Eastern 
proverb that ‘ words are silver but silence is gol- 
den.” Fastidious persons have affected to see in 
this figure of a naked woman en couleur de rose, 
something to offend their modesty—I confess I 
looked upon it without a thought beyond its truth- 
ful and imaginative loveliness, unless it were that 
the animal and his rider, if fleshly and not of 
stone, might possess one other quality in common 
besides symmetry of form—the capacity of being 
roused to very dangerous fury, and that of the 
two creatures so excited I would rather face the 
panther than the woman. 





Not knowing exactly where to go, after the 
morning call on Ariadne, ave consulted the coach- 
man and Murray, who agreed upon the Stadel 
Museum. Accordingly we went thither. This 
collection of pictures is remarkable only for a few 
of its modern paintings—the old masters, real or 
supposititious, that it contains, being scarcely 
worth looking at. The Dusseldorf artists are 
well represented here by Lesstnc, whose two 
works “ Huss before the Council of Constance,” 
and ‘ Ezzelino in Prison,” arrest the attention of 
the visitor at once. The former is certainly a very 
noble picture, a little pre-Raphaelitish, it may be, 
in the elaboration of the details, yet powerfully 
drawn and with something of the spirit of Huss 
himself in the lines. The Protestanism of the 
artist speaks out boldly from the canvass. “ Ezze- 
lino in Prison” is a picture of quite a different 
character. It presents us the resolution of a 
rough and brutal soldier, bound in his dungeon, 
yet unconquered in spirit, breathing out hatred 
and defiance of his enemies and rejecting his life 
at their hands, in contrast with the patient forti- 
tude of the heroic Reformer before his weak and 
eruel judges. : 


The great painter of the Roman Catholic church 
and the interpreter of its ideal in art, OverBEck, 
has here one of his most ambitious pictures— 
“ The Triumph of Christianity in the Arts.” Mur- 
ray charges him with large appropriations from 
Raphael’s “ School of Athens” and “ Dispute of 
the Sacrament,” and the charge may be true, 
though he has so modified the stolen portions that 
Raphael would find it difficult to prove his property 
and certainly would never desire restitution of it. 

But the picture of all others in the gallery that 
gave me most gratification, though Murray has 
not a word of approval for it, was the “ Wise and 
Foolish Virgins” of Schadow. The figure of our 
Saviour in the centre is inferior in merit to the 
almost inspired representations of him by Ary 
Scheffer, but the female figures are wonderful 
creations and would establish the fame of any 
artist. The Wise Virgins are very modest young 
women, of whom three are looking on the ground, 
one half raises her eyes, and the other gazes up- 
ward with an expression of innocent exultation and 
pious confidence. All have their lamps filled and 


‘burning and the various lights thus thrown upon 


the picture are most dexterously managed. The 
other group is a combination of drowsiness and 
despair, disurdered robes and dishevelled tresses. 
One of the pretty sinners 





dans le simple appareil 
D’une beauté, qu'on vient d’arracher au sommeil— 


is endeavouring to light her lamp in which there 
is no oil, like many a sister of hers since, that has 
attempted to rekindle a flame in a heart which 
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love has long ceased to warm: a second tears her 
hair in inconsolable grief, while a third vainly 
tries to awaken her still sleeping companions, 
who are unconscious as yet of the approach of the 
bridegroom. These young persons betray a femi- 
nine love of ornament- one has the crown of a 
Bacchante on her temples and the other shines in 
gold and gems and purple—and they are at once 
recognized as the handsomest women in the pic- 
ture. This is but fidelity to nature, for the Fool- 
ish Virgins in this world of ours are, nine times 
out of ten, better looking than the Wise Ones. 


Say you nay, gentle reader of the dark eyes and 
the glowing cheeks, and do these eyes flash more 
brilliantly and these cheeks mantle with a deeper 
crimson at what you consider a reflection on your 
sex? Let us state the proposition differently and 
more strongly—are not the Virgins that are pretty 
less inclined to wisdom in this world than the Vir- 
gins that are plain? Nay, do you not yourself, 
conscious of the fascination of those personal 
charms with which Heaven has so gloriously en- 
dowed you, pay less regard to the cultivation of 
those intellectual graces which flourish in perpet- 
ual beauty, than if the mirror gave back a less 
angelic image as you stand before it in the morn- 
ing? I think so, most respectfully. It were a 
moral problem worthy of solution to ascertain 
where the fault properly belongs in this matter— 
whether to the women themselves who are so fair 
to look upon, or to us men who flatter them and 
fill their heads with the absurdest notions of their 
empery, but it is no part of a sketcher’s business 
to push such psychological inquiries, and the 
question is left, therefore, gentle reader, with you. 
Decide it as you will. 

From the gallery, we were driven to the Allée, 
an open square where Schwanthaler’s bronze sta- 
tue of Goethe stands directly opposite the princi- 
pal café and billiard-room of the city, and after- 
wards we sought and found the house in which 
Goethe was born, over the door of which the coat- 
of-arms of the poet’s father with the device of three 
lyres may still be seen. If we could have ascer- 
tained where Gretchen had resided, we might per- 
haps have gone there to see the apartments in 
which the boyish love of the poet was first whis- 
pered and sung, but here the coachman was at 
fault. He knew of Goethe, but of Gretchen he 
knew not; ah beauty, thy fame is more transient 
than that of genius! 

But there was yet the Cathedral to be “ done,” 
so we repaired thither. All around it, hundreds 
of market women, in dresses that would make the 
fortune of a costumer in the Carnival, were en- 
gaged in the sale of their various articles of trade, 
vociferating like bedlamites, yet ceasing their cries 
and their chaffering a moment to regard us with 
an amusing curiosity. The Cathedral was closed, 


but Kuéscher, disappearing suddenly, in a short 
time returned witha stout, red-faced woman with 
a cap relatively as high as the Cathedral spire and 
the waist of her frock directly below the shoulders, 
who produced the key and admitied us. The 
visit proved, however, a regular swindle to each 
one of the party, to the extent of thirty kreuzers, 
for there was really nothing ty be seen but im- 
mense arches whitewashed and without decora- 
tion of any kind, and the mouldy, musty atimos- 
phere of the interior was far from being agreeable. 
Taking a hurried glance, therefore, at the Election 
Chapel where forty-six of the Emperors of Ger- 
many had been chosen, we beat a retreat and gave 
up sight-seeing in Frankfort without a pilgrimage 
to the Church of St. Paul which, on account of 
having been the place of session of the German 
Parliament of 1848, is much visited by those who 
have faith in European republicanism. 


But Frankfort with its Goethe and its galleries 
and its marble goddess was soon left behind us, 
as we glided along the smooth rails of the Vain- 
Nekar Eisenbahn on the way to Baden-Baden. 
The road at a short distance from the city enters 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, and it is 
well for the tourist who wishes to get a sight of 
this important principality to be on the alert, for 
in twenty minutes he will have passed through it 
entirely. The train stops an instant at Darmstadt, 
the capital of the duchy, a dull, straggling looking 
town where one might fancy the Grand Duke 
blowing his brains out every day from ennui, but 
where he contrives to maintain a shabby sort of 
ducal state, contributing ten men and a drum-stick 
to the army of the German Confederation when 
that is ordered to be put on a war-footing. There 
ire very picturesque landscapes, however, in his 
Highness’s dominions and along the whole line of 
his railway. <A range ofhills forming the eastern 
boundary of the valley of the Rhine lies at a short 
distance on the left, presenting here and there 
ruined castles where dwelt in former times the 
robber chivalry of Germany; around on every 
hand stretch vineyards or fields luxuriant with 
wheat; occasional glimpses of the Rhine diversify 
the scene, while far away on the right is the blue 
outline of the Vosges Mountains of France. 
Through such scenery we were rapidly carried 
past Carlsruhe and the far more romantic and in- 
teresting city of Heidelberg, and after seven hours 
of railway travel got into an omnibus and enter- 
ed Baden-Baden. 

It was just in the height of the season, and not 
being able to obtain apartments in the hotel of 
our choice, we were compelled to stop at the 
Hirsch, which it is but justice to say we found 
extremely comfortable and well ordered. Its 
proximity to the most fashionable promenades was 
greatly in its favor, and it did not lack distin- 
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guished «vests in the persons of German barons 
and English Right Honorables. 

Baden-Baden is unquestionably the gayest sum- 
mer resort in the world, and unites in its compa- 
ny a greater variety of character and nationality 
than any other the tourist can visit. The exceed- 
ing beauty of its situation embosomed between 
lofty hills of the Black Forest attracts the lover 
of nature—the abandon of life there renders it 
agreeable to the mere idler—the votaries of Fash- 
ion resort thither because there is erected the 
summer shrine of the deity—while thousands of 
those people who live, what is called in Paris la 
rie Bohémienne, or, as we would say, upon their 
wits, come, with the hope of either winning their 
expenses from Benazet’s gaming tables or “ taking 
in” some less-experienced visitors than them- 
selves. All the Americans in Europe make it a 
point to visit Baden as something they owe to so- 
viety at home—the opera singers and dancing 
women from the Boulevards find it a convenient 
retreat when c/oture has been pasted on the doors 
of the Academy of Music, and the West End of 
London graciously furnishes a large number of 
its splendid inhabitants to throw over all the 
charm of aristocratic association. 


What the Kursaal is to Wiesbaden, the Con- 
versation-Haus is to its gayer rival. The grounds 
around, the latter are not, indeed, so highly orna- 
mented as the Kursaal gardens, but from their 
inequality, ascending immediately in the rear of 
the building to « considerable height, thus afford- 
ing sudden and pleasant views of the village and 
the little river Oos which flows through it, they 
are perhaps more striking. A band plays every 
evening in the open square in front of the Con- 
versation-Haus, and there are balls three even- 
ings in the week in the gorgeous saloon of that 
establishment. Sunday night there is no ball by 
express order of the Grand Duke who neverthe- 
less permits the gaming to go on, as well during 
the day and evehing of Sunday as at any other 
time. 

Certainly Baden-Baden is the chosen court of 
the passion of ‘play. Seated around the immense 
green surfaces of the rouge-el-noir and roulette ta- 
bles in the centre of superb apartments, crowds 
of gamblers woo the fickle Fortune, who, false ds 
Florimel, encourages them only to ruin in the 
end, and from an early hour of the day till past 
midnight, the monotone of the relentless croupier 
falls on the ear, /e rouge gagne, le noir perd, Mes- 
sieurs, faites vos jeux. walked through these 
rooms at morning and again I lounged in them at 
night—the black was still losing and the red 
winning, or the reverse, another form of express- 
ing the fact that one man was being ruined and an- 
other flushed with a wicked joy—but all went on 
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calmly, without unseemly noises or any interrup- 
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tion whatever. I saw no exhibition of haggard des- 
pair—the unfortunate bore their losses with equa- 
nimity and died game—the winners respected the 
feelings of Monsieur Benazet too much to exult 
over him. I watched two of the players—one was a 
youny man—he played bravely, as I stood by him, 
and won forty thousand francs in fifteen minutes 
—another quite as venturous had variable luck, 
for a time he won largely, but pushing it, the in- 
evitable rake soon begun to draw in his Napo- 
leons—at last two rouleaus were left, these he 
staked boldly on the red, the card was turned and 
he had nothing. It was done in the spirit of the 
gallant Marquis of Montrose, who said, 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all— 


a sentiment about as dangerous for any young 
gentleman to carry with him to rouge-et-noir, 
as the worst of Rochefoucauld’s maxims applied 
to the affairs of life. The ruined man, however, 
turned away with an easy air of nonchalance and 
a sprightly air of the opera—he was humming // 
segretto per esse felice! Perhaps he was not yet 
wholly ruined, that was to come. One visitor 
to Monsieur Benazet’s bank, who had formerly 
occupied my chamber at the Hotel Hirsch, left he- 
hind him in pencil mark on the wall of the room, 
a curt but expressive record of his own fall, which 
ran thus— 


Lundi, plus 4,000 franes. 
Mardi, minus 5,260 franes. 
Mercredi, plus 9,115 franes, 
Jeudi, plus 2,500 francs. 
Vendredi, minus 4,300 francs. 
Samedi, plus 8,600 franes. 
Dimanche, minus 35,000 franes. 


There was nothing more than this: no word of 


warning to those who should come after him to . 


beware of the Conversation-Haus, the days of the 
week and the figures with plus and minus before 
them told the whole story. The sufferer had 
been a Frenchman—this was all that could be in- 
ferred, and conjecture led me to fancy it was M. 
de Florac, perhaps, and that fatal Dimanche was 
his Moscow. 

But there is other gambling going on at Baden, 
look you, besides what is done at rouge-el-noir 
and roulette, and other persons there than Bena- 
zet that have designs on the money of the rich 
young noblemen who spend their dog-days at the 
Hotel de Russie. There isa sort of play in which 


the rouge of brilliant complexions and the noir of 


dangerous eyes are brought to bear upon unmar- 
ried gentlemen with great titles and large estates, 
in which young ladies are set a twirling in the 


pall-room by elderly aunts, just as the little ivory 
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ball is spun around the roulette table by the 
eroupier, and eventually drop into the arms of 
wealthy Lords at the end of the Baden season, 
when the aunts aforesaid, in lieu of nunc dimit- 
tis, may indeed declare “ Messieurs, le jeu est 
fait.” As to the manner in which this is ac- 
complished, vide ‘The Newecomes.”’ 

There is a wonderful old castle in ruins on the 
summit of a hill, two miles and a half from Ba- 
den, which you may reach in a carriage though 
the walk to it is easy and delightful, and it isa 
better way of spending a morning to go there, than 
playing billiards or sauntering through the Con- 
versation-Haus, or even buying knick-knacks from 
the pretty little Tyrolese girl in the peaked hat 
ansl velvet boddice who keeps a table under one 
of the trees in the public square. This castle was 
originally the seat of the lords of Baden in times 
when there existed a necessity for the amplest 
means.of defence against the predatory warfare 
of the petty sovereigns in their neighborhood. 
Here they were as secure as stone walls and 
strength of position could make them, though the 
amount of labour that must have been required 
to construct so extensive and massive a work 
would suffice in our time to build a hundred miles 
of railway. During the war of the Palatinate, 
the French laid this castle in ruins. Rude, mod- 
ern steps of wood have been put up to afford the 
visitor the means of ascending to the top of the 
crumbling battlements, some two hundred feet 
above the foundation stone, from which the view 
is very commanding. The dark masses of the 
Black Forest contrast most beautifully with the 
verdure of the intervening valley and the many 
graceful objects that occupy the foreground. 
There far below, too, is the straight line of the 
railway, and as a train shoots along the track, we 
have the past and the present brought together 
for contemplation. You saw nothing like that, 
old gentlemen, you who inhabited this stately 
mansion and whose escutcheon yet remains in 
stone over the entrance, amid all the pomps of 
your medieval greatness—the best of your char- 
gers could not move so fast, there were no such 
colossal images of power and of the iron strength 
of man’s will in your ghostly old days, though 
you vaunted your puissance so much as the mas- 
ters of the earth. Could you rise from the dust 
in which you have lain these four hundred years, 
you would find a modern blacksmith more than a 
match for you! 

The modern palace of the Dukes of Baden is 
situated on an eminence level with the tops of the 
highest houses in the town, and immediately 
overlooking them. «A walk of ten minutes from 
the Conversation-Haus, continually ascending 
steps, will take one to it. It is called das neue 
Schloss or the New Castle, though it was built as 


far back as 1471. A curious old fossil of a 
guardsman acts as cicerone and for the moderate 
sum of five silber groschen will show you through 
the rooms in which there is really nothing to see 
but flashy furniture and ancestral portraits of 
defunct Margraves. The dungeons connected 
with the Schloss, however, are interesting from 
their extent and the traditions belonging to them. 
They are many feet under ground and are reach- 
ed by a winding staircase of stone, though origi- 
nally prisoners were let down into thent by a 
windlass through a perpendicular shaft from the 
upper stories of the castle. Ponderous blocks of 
stone moving upon pivots serve as doors to these 
dreadful apartments. Here sat in former times 
the Secret Tribunal or Vehmgericht of which Sir 
Walter Scott has given so startling a description 
in Anne of Geierstein. The most fearful of all 
the modes of punishment employed by this soci- 
ety was conducted in one of these subterranean 
chambers. It was known as the Kiss of the Vir- 
gin. The victim of this sentence was brought 
into the room, at one end of which stood an image 
of the Virgin which he was desired to kiss. As he 
approached very near the image, an unseen trap- 
door fell beneath his weight, precipitating him to 
a great depth below where immense wheels set 
round with lancets were continually revolving. 
Such were the practices of Baden in the Middle 
Ages. I am not very sure that, between the gam- 
blers and the flirts, the moral tone of the place 
has been much improved since, though the Bai- 
ser de la Vierge exists no more and cruelties of a 
different kind are now resorted to. 


We made an excursion one day from Baden to 
Strasburg to see the Cathedral. The weather 
was favorable, the time required to perform the 
distance three hours, and about eleven o’clock, 
after a pleasant ride through a highly cultivated 
country, we reached Kehl, some three miles off, 
where we took an omnibus and crossed the Rhine 
on a bridge of boats from which the tall spire of 
the cathedral was distinctly recognizable. Sud- 
denly, just as we had left the bridge on the oppo- 
site bank. the omnibus stopped at the door of u 
building with the imperial eagle of France stuck 
up over it. All at once it occurred to us, that, 
not having thought of entering the French terri- 
tory in visiting Strasburg, we had left our pass- 
ports behind us. A gentleman in a cocked hat 
and scarlet pantaloons came to the door of the 
vehicle and commenced examining the passports 
of our fellow passengers. Soon he came to D 
A short dialogue ensued. 





Gentleman in the cocked hat.—Monsieur, votre 
passeport. 
Dr——. (somewhat disconcerted.)—Monsieur, je 








n’ en ai pas, 
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Gentieman in the cocked hat.—Alors, Monsieur, 
il faut descendre. 


There was no arguing the matter with the gen-' 


darme and so we got out. Such of my readers 
as have looked over the cuntinental tour of Messrs. 
Brown, Jones and Robinson have seen us as we 
appeared on that memorable occasion. Brown 
swore wicked oaths in bad French, Jones expos- 
tulated, Robinson explained. 
being simply that we were inoffensive American 
citizens who had no wish whatever to disturb the 
tranquillity of the French empire but merely de- 
sired to see Strasburg Cathedral and eat a Stras- 
burg pie, directly after accomplishing which it 
was our intention to return to Baden whence we 
had come—at length satisfied the official who 
nevertheless took down an accurate description 
of our persons which was forwarded by telegraph 
to Paris. We were then permitted to re-enter 
the omnibus, but not before the other passengers 
had devoted us to the infernal gods. It was ra- 
pidly approaching the hour of noon when the 
full machinery of the remarkable clock of Stras- 
burg is set in motion and every moment of delay 
diminished the chance of seeing its midday per- 
formances. I am quite sure that we should have 
met with little difficulty on account of the pass- 
ports had it not been for a hat which D—— had 
purchased in Wiesbaden—a sort of burnt-ombre 
coloured sombrero which combined all the diabo- 
lism of the hats of Guy Faux and Fra Diavolo— 
it was a@ most preposterous, inflammatory, disor- 
ganizing hat—a hat that would have been matter 
of aggravation with a jury for any charge proved 
upon its wearer, and it fully warranted the gen- 
darme in taking D for a Thug, a filibus- 
ter or Signor Mazzini. 





In spite of the detention at the frontier we en- 
tered the Cathedral at ten minutes before twelve. 
The crowd had already begun to assemble before 
the clock, which is not elevated in the tower with 
the dial exposed to view from without, as I had 
supposed, but which occupies one of the side 
chapels of the interior. Punctually at the hour, 
a little door opened upon a sort of gallery run- 
ning across the face of the clock and out came 
the apostles, each one striking, as he passed, with 
a small hammer upon a silvery bell. Then 
child sitting on the right hand reversed an hour 
glass, and a cock, seemingly of the Cochin-China 
species, flapped its wings and crowed from the 
top, and Father Time nodded approval and the 
show was done. There was a large company to 
witness it, but a greater humbug I never wish to 
see. The apostles and the child and the Shan- 
ghai and Father Time have no connection what- 
ever with the machinery of the time-piece, and 
but for the intervention of four or five dirty 
little boys, whom we saw go behind the case‘just 


The Stranger. 


| before the hour, would have been silent 


The explanation, | 
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| and mo- 
tionless. As a puppet-show, it did not compare 
with Punch as he may be seen any day in the 
streets of London. 

Strasburg Cathedral is one of the finest speci- 
|mens of Gothie architecture in the world. With 
less of detail than the Cathedral of Cologne, the 
effect of the interior is perhap’ more imposing. 
The stone is of a dark brown similar to that of 
Trinity church, New York, and the vast columns 
of it that support the vaulted roof rise almost into 
obscurity, so dim is the light admitted through 
the gorgeous windows. One of these, circular in 
form and forty-three feet in diameter, is a dream 
of glory. We loitered some time in hushed and 
tranquil admiration of its grandeur and beauty, 
and when I awoke late that evening at the rail- 
way station in.Baden it was from a vision of ca- 
thedral arches and cathedral aisles stained and 
checkered with the tints of the rainbow, gradually 
dissolving into a primeval autumnal forest of my 
native land, the sunset, rosy and golden, tangled 
amid its interlacing branches and slanting along 
its russet glades. 
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THE STRANGER. 


BY GEO. E. SENSENEY. 


In a palace so cold and desolate, 
Came a stranger to dwell, you see ; 

And lo! from out of the rubied gate 

Soon sallied a train with looks elate, 
Now, who could this Stranger be? 


From the halls of the palace, all the day, 
Rose the strains of a jubilee ; 
And to musical rhymes fled the minutes away, 
From the time that he took on himself the sway : 
Ah! who could this Stranger be ? 


The zephyrs stole by with animate sound, 
And the reigning Graces were three ; 

And many fair beauties were seen around, 

In place of the dismal ruins that frown’d : 
Come, who could this Stranger be ? 


The might of the palace was not as strong 
As in other days, I agree; 
What Vandal horde could dream of wrong 
To such a blithe and innocent throng: 
Oh! who could this Stranger be? 


Out of the portals, around, above, 
Shone the light of perpetual glee ; 
And in letters of flame, in a deep alcove, 
Was traced in mystical characters—LoveE : 
Do you know who this Stranger could be? 
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A KINGDOM MORTGAGED, 


SEQUEL TO “THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON pita@pus.” 
CHAPTER I. 
MESSIRE ESPAING DE LYON. 


For those kind readers who have followed 
us in our chronicle of the events attending 
the last hours of the great Count of Foix, 
we again open the volume of that eventful 
past for the purpose of narrating the progress 
and conclusion of the negotiation for the pos- 
session of the lands of Foix and Bearn. 

‘It will be recollected that the Viscount of 
Chateaubon had been successful in hisscheme 
to wrest from Evan the inheritance, and that 
in the very crisis of things, a messenger from 
the King of France, had arrived, laying claim 
on the part of his master to the lands of 
Foix. 


This claim it appeared upon a further 


hearing of the Knight’s message, rested upon 
a loan by the King of France to the Count 
of Foix of the sum of sixty thousand golden 
crowns, for the payment of which the’ King- 
dom or Countship of Foix was regularly 
mortgaged. 

Fora moment the Viscount de Chateaubon 
stood appalled by the struggle which he fore- 
saw, and drew back from the contest with 
an adversary so powerful. But his courage, 
and above all, his cunning did not leave him. 
He sent a messenger in haste to a celebrated 
Knight-negotiator Messire Espaing de Lyon 
to meet him at St. Gaudens: and on the 
third day after, Messire Espaing de Lyon, 
accompanied by Sir Roger D’Espagne, pre- 
sented himself at the door of his apartment. 

The Knight was a man of from fifty five to 
sixty, with fine eyes, grey hair and a black 
beard and mustache. His stature was above 
the middle height and his limbs still robust 
and vigorous. 


Sir Roger D’Espagne entered the room 
side by side with the Knight and said to the 
Viscount, 

‘My Lord, here is Messire Espaing de 
Lyon, whom you wished so much to see.”’ 


‘‘ Ah Messire Espaing and myself are old 
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his hand, ‘‘ and like a true friend I have 
called upon him in my need.” 

‘‘My Lord,” replied the Knight who re- 
laxed in nothing from his imposing gravity, 
‘‘T am at your service.”’ 

‘To think how vexatious it is,’’ said the 
Viscount, ‘that just as I was on the point of 
grasping the Earl’s coronet it is snatched 
from me! These commissioners have pre- 
tended to grant me time to send to Paris, but 
‘tis a mockery.”’ 

‘‘Messire,” said Sir Roger, whose noble 
countenance was lit up with pleasure at 
meeting his old friend Espaing, “I thought 
I had promised to undertake this for you. 
Surely such honorable men as the King’s 
commissioners will not break their word 
when it is once given.” 

‘‘Ah Messire Roger, you misunderstand 
me! I meant to say that the King will never 
abandon his claim.” 

“Ah Messire the Viscount, permit me to 
say that you are altogether mistaken. The 
King is a noble and honorable gentleman, he 
will never commit an injustice. But I will 
leave you, as you have doubtless much to 
say to Messire Espaing.”’ 

And bowing the Knight left the chamber. 

When Sir Roger had disappeared the Vis- 
count turned to Espaing and smiled. 

“Did you see, my dear Sire Espaing?’’ 
said he. 

‘“What my Lord ?”’ asked the Knight. 

‘‘ How confident our cousin is of succeed- 
ing in this weighty affair.”’ 

‘‘ Doubtless he has reason, Messire.’’ 

The Viscount looked at the Knight from 
the corners of his eyes and interrupting him; 

‘Sire Espaing,’’ he said, “ I have no great 
reliance on his promises.”’ ‘‘ Are they too 
fine, Messire, these promises ?”’ 

“Yes, he is too sanguine, far tod sanguine, 
I am not pleased.”’ 

“« But, Messire,”’ replied the Knight, ‘ it 
seems to me that this ardor of which you 
complain is in your service. Why then do 
you find fault with it?” 

The Viscount smiled. 

‘Sir Roger thinks,” said he, ‘ that I will 
resume possession of the county of Foix on 
the mere payment of 60,000 crowns, the 
amount of the mortgage.”’ 





friends,” said the Viscount cordially pressing} 


“ With interest—why not Messire ?” 
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«Oh, Sire panty I thought that a man 
who has managed so many delicate intrig- 
nes, such as yourself, would have understood 
this matter more easily.”’ 

‘So many delicate intrigues! How do 
you mean, my Lord,” asked the Knight 
suddenly becoming very attentive. 

‘‘T mean,” said the Viscount smiling, 
‘that I do not rate the Sire de Lyon at the 
value of a mere breaker of lances. You 
have been a diplomatist, chevalier.”’ 

“A diplomatist—for whom ?’’ asked the 
Knight, without a muscle of his face chang- 
ing its. expression. 

‘For the Count de Foix.”’ 

‘For the Count!’’ 

« At Avignon and elsewhere.” 

‘‘My dear Viscount,” said the Knight, 
‘you are well informed. You have, however, 
fallen into a mistake very natural to one who 
only receives reports from others. I bought 
at Avignon the best of the Camargne horses 
which the market afforded, and as these 
were for Monseigneur Gaston, your mistake 
as I said is very natural.”’ 

‘¢ Oh! ah! indeed! J see that I have been de- 
ceived by some idle informant. He carried 
his idle report so far as to say that you had 
gone to Avignon on business which required 
the most delicate powers of negotiation. But 
to return to what | was saying. The Sire 
D’Espagne is far toosanguine. He does not 
know that the King of France is surrounded 
with a flock of ravenous wolves’’— 

“« Wolves ?”’—‘ Or vultures as you please. 
Their names are Clisson, Nostaign, Berri and 
Orleans.” 

“ Well Messire.” 

«‘ Well these vultures are to be gorged with 
food, put to sleep since they cannot be re- 
moved.” 

«Yes my lord.” 

« The duke of Berri above all. If his in- 
fluence is nct used in our favor it will be 
against us. Ah cursed, cursed duke,” he 
murmured, ‘‘ you married my betrothed.’ 

‘Was the lady of Boulogne your be- 
trothed ?” 

«The lady of Boulogne! who spoke of 
her ?” 

«You, yourself in a whisper.” 

The Viscount frowned. 

‘Sir Knight,’”’ he said, ‘“‘do you spy out 





my looks and my words uttered only to my- 
self ?”’ 

The Knight drew back haughtily. 

‘‘ Ah, Sir Espagne,’ said the Viscount smi- 
ling, ‘do not look so much insulted. | 
know I am a rash speaker and if I have of- 
fended you, pardon me. Why should I fear 
to speak my inmost thoughts before a friend 
so faithful as yourself, a man of the old race 
of Charles V. which is now alas disappear- 
ing to give place to crafty calculators and 
venal politicians.”” The Knight made nore- 
ply. 

‘‘ Behold an instance of what I say. I 
have a just claim on Foix when the mort- 
gage of 60,000 crowns is discharged. ‘And 
yet before I get possession, I shall have to 
spend half of that sum in bribes. Justice 
must be bought, officers are venal, the devil 
directs their transactions, fraud and craft 
have taken the place of honesty and plain 
dealing.” 

The Knight listened with eniiiiita pa- 
tience to this harangue and made no reply. 

‘Ts it not so Sir Espaing ?’’ said the Vis- 
count. 

‘Tt is my Lord.” 

‘‘ And our cousin Roger in the openness 
and nobility of his disposition has never 
dreamt of this state of things. Clisson he 
says is too honest, La Rivierie too just, and 
the King above all too noble to commit this 
iniquity. Alas, he has not taken thought of 
those bottomless gulfs called Berri and Or- 
leans which swallow up all things.” 

‘‘ Tt is true, those dukes are venal.”’ 

‘And that was why I sent for you, dear 
Messire Espaing. I have the highest opin- 
ion of your ability, your devotedness and 
above all of your knowledge of men.” 

‘‘ Many thanks for your good opinion, my 
Lord.” 

‘‘ You have not understood me, Sir Espa- 
ing, I think,” said the Viscount visibly an- 
noyed. 

‘You wish me to undertake this busi- 
ness,” said the Knight as if that had been 
decided by the first words the Viscount had 
uttered. 

‘Yes, yes, my dear Sire de Lyon. By so 
‘doing you will oblige me so that I can refuse 
you nothing.”’ 

‘« Ah then how can I display my gratitude: 
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You overwhelm me with obligation which I 
shall never be able to repay.”’ 

‘So much the better my Lord will it suit 
me.” 

‘And me also; for is it not rather a plea- 
sure than otherwise to be iridebted to the 
brave chevalier de Lyon ?”’ 

‘My Lord my instructions if you please,”’ 
said the Knight unmoved by these flattering 
words. 

‘IT wish you Messire Espaing to speak as 
my representative in this matter before the 
King’s council, but in the meanwhile you 
will not neglect to gain over those who in- 
Auence the members. The chief of these 
is the duke of Berri.’’ 

‘T am then to offer him a bribe in form ?”’ 

‘Does your conscience object Sire Espa- 
ing ?”’ 

‘‘ Not at all Messire.” 

‘Do not fear then. The good Duke will 
soon give you an opportunity of delivering 
your money.” 

‘ And what sum ?”’ 

‘‘ Here is ten thousand golden crowns, and 
stay my dear. Messire Espaing, you will pass 
through Auvergne. Be good enough to de- 
liver this letter to the Sire de Carnac. It 
will open his doors to you.’’ 

‘Good, my Lord,”’ said the Knight taking 
the letter from the table ‘ and these sacks?”’ 

“They contain as I said ten thousand 
crowns. It is enough is it not ?”’ 

‘‘T imagine so.’’—** So that all is said.’’ 

‘But one thing. Where does this Sire 
de Carnac live ?”’ 

‘Between Clermont and Mauriac. Be tran- 
quil. He is known farand near. He is one 
of my friends.”’ 

‘Good,’ said the Knight. “I have now 
the honor of bidding your lordship good day. 
I shall set out to-morrow.”’ 

And saluting the Viscount, Sire Espaing 
de Lyon left the room. : 

On the same day D’Arthon despatched 
Basque, his squire to the town of Tournay 
where Evan had stopped with a letter for the 
young man. 

On the same evening Evan arrived at St. 
Gaudens, and stopped at the inn where Sire 
Espaing de Lyon and D’Arthon had taken up 
their lodgings. 
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CHAPTER I! 


HOW THE TRAVELLERS MET WITH A 
PRAYED AT THE TOMB Or THE 


NAC, 


KNIGHT WHO 


COUNT D’ARMAG- 


The advice of the Count of Armagnac, if 
it was that of an enemy was nevertheless 
wholesome and judicious. Evan determined 
to accompany the Knight-envoys on their 
journey to the court of France. D’Arthon 
who had divined every thing on the arrival 
of the Viscount’s messenger at La Lédre the 
estate of Sire Espaing, had already cothe to 
the same determination, for what reason he 
would not take the trouble, apparently, to in- 
form his friend. 

Thus it happened then that when the two 
Knights Sire Espaing de Lyon and Sire 
Roger set out on their journey followed by 
six men-at-arms, a precaution very necessary 
in those days, our two friends were also of 
the party each followed by his squire. 

The travellers left St. Gaudens, and skir- 
ing the Garonne passed through Toulouse, 
and the district of Avignon and on the same 
day arrived at the city of Rhodez. 

The hostelry where the Knights and their 
attendants stopped was scarcely an arrow’s 
flight from the cathedral, and when they had 
engaged apartments and seen their horses 
well provided for, as was then customary, 
the four men went to hear mass. 

They entered the church just as the ser- 
vice was finished and as the devotees with 
eyes bent piously to the ground were slowly 
moving towards the doors through the aisles 
which were gradually being wrapped in the 
gloom of evening. 

When their prayers had been said in 
front of the altar and just as they were 
about to leave the cathedral, Messire Espaing 
said to his companions ; 

‘“‘ See there, that is the tomb of the Seig- 
neur D’Armagnac, of valiant memory. Let 
us not neglect offering up a prayer for his 
soul gentlemen, though he did give Messire 
Gaston Phebus infinite vexation.” 

“Ts it the marble tomb,’’ asked Sir Roger, 
“ with a full length efligy of an armed war- 
rior ?”’ 

“ The same. it 
was peculiar.’ 


| recognize his helmet. 
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‘“ And the man himself also, faith.’’ 
‘‘Do you object to offer a prayer for the 
enemy of Messire Gaston, Seigneur Roger?’ 
God forbid! He is dead and his enmi- 
ty with him. May his soul rest in peace.” 
‘* Requiescat in pace!’’ repeated Espaing 
piously making the sign of the cross. 

‘‘And does not Christ bid us love and 
pray for our enemies?’’ ‘I have heard 
as much Messire Roger,’ said Espaing, 
‘‘and as we have arrived at the shrine let 
us obey the holy precept if you please.” 

And kneeling down before the marble ef- 
figy, the old Knight offered up his prayer. 

The three Knights followed his example. 

When Sire Espaing rose up, he saw for 
the first time a Knight, who kneeling in the 
shadow of the shrine was praying like him- 
self for the soul of the Count. 

Partly on account of the deepening gloom, 
partly because the strange Knight covered 
his face with his gauntleted hands, Sire Es- 
paing was unable to see his countenance. 

His armor was different from the sort 
then worn by French Knights and was 
rather of aSpanish or Moorish make. By his 
side hung a scabbard of camel's hair tipt 
with silver, and the sword which belonged to 
this sheath and which now stood erect against 
the tomb that its owner might have the cross 
handle before him while offering his prayer, 
was as peculiar as the armor. It was along 
Arab or Bedouin blade, two-handed, with a 
waving edge or rather edges, and provided 
with channels in the centre for allowing the 
blood toescape when a straightforward thrust 
was made. 

Sir Roger had scarcely finished his scru- 
tiny and his companions their prayer when 
the unknown Knight rose from his knees. 
He was above the mean height, strong in 
frame, and with limbs such as promise at the 
same time agility and vigor. His counte- 
nance, as much as could be seen beneath the 
shadow of the visor, was burnt like an 
Arab’s, and a beard of unusual size and ful- 
ness entirely concealed his mouth. The 
Knight might have been about the age of 
forty. 

All which we have described Sir Roger 
remarked in the space of a moment. 

The strange Knight saluted the travellers 
and slowly went towards the church-door 








where his horse awaited him, held by a sin- 
gle attendant. The Knights then saw him 
mount and ride away. 

On the first view of his countenance Evan 
had uttered an exclamation which died away 
in the hollow of his helmet. He now said 
to his companions; 

‘Gentlemen do you know this Knight- 
devotee ?”’ 

‘‘T always remember faces,” said Espaing, 
‘‘T have not met this one ever before.”’ 

“And yet,”’ continued Evan, ‘‘this man 
is not so obscure that his countenance should 
appear strange to one so widely acquainted 
as yourself Messire Espaing.”’ 

‘“ So it is,” replied the Knight with a ges- 
ture of his hand, “but do you know this 
man :”’ 

‘Most certainly it is that arch-pillager 
Captain Le Moresque.”’ 

‘Captain Le Moresque! and praying! 
My faith dear Evan that is some resemblance 
which deceives you.” 

* Not so Messire; come, perhaps we shall 
overtake him : | will then prove what I say 
by accosting him.” 

“Well then come, we shall see.”’ 

They left the cathedral. The strange 
Knight was no where to be seen. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EVAN AT THE CY 0! 


i 


AVIGNON, 


This was the narrative which Evan rela- 
ted to D’Arthon to do away with the monot- 
ony of the road as they went along side by 
side, fifty yards behind the two elder Knights 
and their escort. 

‘T set out then from Villeneuve for Avig- 
non,” continued Evan, ‘ early in the morn- 
ing, just as the sun began to shine on the 
towers of the city and the bridge over the 
Rhone, and here happened the adventure 
which I promised to relate to you. I had 
scarcely arrived at the middle of the bridge 
when [ heardloud cries before me. I looked 
up and saw a litter drawn along by two furi- 
ous horses and followed by an old chevalier 
who had uttered the cries which had made 
me raise my head. The horses went at 
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head-long speed, and the litter was violently] wards, and on seeing what appeared to be 
dashed against the low parapet of the bridge|his daughter’s corpse, filled the air with 
at every bound they made, so that it was}]groans. However, in one instant she shud 
perfectly plain that if the animals were not} dered and opened her eyes.”’ 

arrested the litter and its occupant would be} ‘Good,’ said the Knight, “and before 
trodden under foot and destroyed. The|fainting a second time what did she say ?’ 
horses were bays of great size and they} ‘ D’Arthon!” 

seemed lashedinto madness. Foramoment}| ‘‘ Where am I,’ was it not?” 


I was afraid, I felt myself tremble, and my| ‘No, she only said ‘ Uncle.’ ”’ 


heart grew cold. However, a thought like} ‘‘ Then she was not his daughter?" 
lightning told me that none but invalids used} ‘‘ No, his niece.”’ 
this sort of litter, and to have hesitated would} ‘And when she was made to comprehend 


have tarnished my honor. I awaited their|that you had probably saved her life, she 
coming, gathered all my strength and caught] called you her preserver and gave you her 
the foremost horse by his bit. He suddenly|hand to kiss? Am I mistaken ?”’ 

stopped, reared erect and fell across the} ‘Yes. She said nothing.”’ 


parapet drawing the remaining horse and| ‘Nothing, nothing, that is a great deal.’ 

the litter with him into the river. ~ ‘What do you mutter to yourself D’Ar- 
‘As it fell I heard a terrible cry, “‘my|thon?’ 

daughter !’’ and turning my eyes I saw the; ‘‘ And the end of your adventure—I think 


old cavalier, who seemed with his pale face}I may call it your romantic adventure— 
and clasped hands, to be suddenly turned} what ensued ?”’ 

into a statue of horror. His startling eyes| ‘ New horses were procured, the curtain 
were fixed upon the litter which by a mira-| of the litter was once more drawn, and they 
cle had fallen in its natura! posture. The|returned to Avignon.” 





two horses drew it swiftly along, making vio-;  ‘‘ And you with them ?”’ 
lent efforts to break their harnesses. I only| ‘Yes.’ 
saw the beseeching look of the old man and; ‘‘ And on entering the city you were in- 


this made me leap from the bridge and swim| vited to be their guest :’’ 

towards the litter. IntenminutesI reached) “ True, that is not surprising.” 

it, and in as many more I had cut the harness; ‘Of course vou accepted ?”’ 

with Molart’s assistance and freed the strug-| ‘ No my business left me no time to ex- 
gling horses. Don’t let him know that I| change or receive courtesies.”’ 

have mentioned his conduct in this affair;| ‘But at least you went to see your fair 
his Gascon self-sufficiency would be insuf-| acquaintance every day during her convales- 
ferable. To continue, however. While the! cence :”’ 

horse» were swimming down the current,| ‘ Who told you she was ill?” 





the litter pushed by the arms of two good; “I guessed it. But you visited her?” 
swimmers approached the shore. The stream| . ‘‘ Courtesy required it.” 

is, however, as you know, very strong here} ‘‘ Evan! Evan!” said the Knight, and his 
and we were carried down so far that on| brow became dark. 

reaching the bank I was ready to faint with; ‘‘ Well,” said his companion, blushing. 
exhaustion. 1 sat down a moment and| ‘When did the Count of Armagnac set 
rested and then went and opened the cur-| out on his Lombardy expedition ?” 

tains of the litter. I saw a girlofseventeen| ‘‘In the middle of July.” 

who had fainted. Figure to yourself, the; ‘‘ Good!” 


face of a beautiful child, with a pale com-; The burningblush whichoverspread Evan : 
plexion from which every drop of blood had| countenance told the Knight that his mean- 
flown, the whole surrounded by dark locks,}ing had been understood. 
dripping with water.” | ‘ You arrived at Orthez,”’ continued the 
“Very well, and where was her father all; Knight, ‘on the 12th of August. That is 
this time ?”’ 
‘‘He reached the spot a moment after- 





to say—for I despise this appearance even 
of evasion—your love for this young woman 
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retained you at Avignon. Ah you Pagers 
this intrusion on your private affairs. Good!) 
I expected it. That will not, however, pre-| 
vent me from saying what I wish to say to| 
you. The evil one tempted once in the! 
shape of a serpent, times are changed and, 
he now takes the form of woman. Beware 
of this young girl who comes to you in the 
shape of an angel, she will turn to a serpent 
and sting you. Beware of this treacherous 
light, it will lead you to quicksands which 
will close above your head and hold you) 
more securely the more you struggle. Evan! 
all things furnish symbols of woman’s for- | 
getfulness, of her falsehood! 

‘* Have you seen the waves of the treach- 
erous ocean, come laughing and prattling to 
the beach, as if they had only passed over 
beds of coral and sea-gems, instead of hide- 
ous monsters and dead men’s bones? a wo- 
man will smile with her heart full of rotten- 
ness. 

“Write your name upon the sand and 
look for it at your return; itiserased. You 
think you have written your name on this 
virgin soil, as on a tablet of marble. Well 
wait! The first waves of time will cause it 
to disappear, and you will have in place of 
blooming hopes, a blighted heart, a treasure 
of bitter remembrances. 

‘Take my advice and forget this love. 
Love! it is a delirium which will rob you of 
your senses and with them of your happi- 
ness! For an hour of madness you pay 
years of misery. Do you hear? Years! 
and years which pass so slowly that every 
minute is an existence.’ 





Evan's eyes were filled with tears. 
“You are weeping ?” said D’Arthon stop-| 
ping. 

“Yes I cannot help it. What horrible 
disappointment has happened to you D’Ar- 
thon, that your heart is so bitter, your spirit 
so frozen? You bid me beware of a young 
girl scarcely more than a child and as in- 
nocent as an angel from heaven. Oh! 
what could have made you so unjust, so sus- 
picious ? Forget me? Oh she will never 
do so J am sure !”’ 

The same dark shade passed over the 
Knight’s brow and he murmured “ Fate !’’ 








CHAPTER ly. 


HOW THE TRAVELLERS ARRIVED AT THE CHATEAU DE 
CARNAC AND IN WHAT MANNER THEY WERE Rz- 
CEIVED. 


Sir Espaing found no difficulty in being 
directed to the Chateau de Carnac. As the 
viscount said, it and he who occupied it were 
known far and near, and as the viscount did 
not say, with no very extraordinary liking, 
especially by the peasants. 

It was an old castle half in decay and sur- 
rounded by a little village. 

‘‘’Faith Messire,’’ said Sir Roger, ‘here 
is sorry cheer. Can it be possible that we 
are to take up our lodging in that nest of 
owls?” 

‘Nothing more certain. 
are no inns.” 

‘Yes indeed! No inns, no priest’s resi- 
dence, nothing but the hovels of the peas- 
ants.” 

‘Then you ought to be tolerably thankful 
it seems to me for a good supper, Messire 
Roger !”’ 

‘‘Ah, but this man it is said is a miser. 
Misers do not entertain their guests proper- 
ly. I hate misers.” 

“T have a letter for him as you know from 
the viscount, who is one of his friends. Per- 
haps he may change his nature for once.” 

‘T hope so. These peasants are not to 
be thought of. They eat with their fingers, 
lie on straw and blow like a horse after 
drinking.” 

‘Oh, a hungry man is not fastidious Mes- 
sire, and after a day of fatigue such as this, 
one sleeps quite soundly on a couch of straw. 
But are we to be admitted here ?”’ 

‘‘In faith I see no one.” 

“Tt is a ruin.” 

The castle was in truth not very different 
from Sir Espaing’s description. Huge stones 
had rolled out into the court yard, the panes 
of the windows were broken, and the tim- 
bers of the drawbridge from which: the 
chains had been removed, were moth eaten 
and decayed. 

The only defence to the castle was a 
port cullis of iron doubly secured with locks 
and bars. 

To the blows which the travellers bestow- 
ed upon the gate no one for some time re- 


You see there 
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plied. At last a little ragged urchin with 
the face of a fox and the hair of a water-dog| 
appeared at the bars. | 

« This is the chateau de Carnac?” said | 
Espaing. | 

“Yes,’”’ replied the boy looking at the| 
troop attentively. 

‘Go then and tell your master that visi- 
tors are at the gate.” 

‘‘ The seigneur receives nobody.” 

‘Go and say we are from the Viscount de| 
Chateaubon, rascal! But first open.” 

The boy set off with a bound and disap- 
peared behind an angle of the wall. 
‘Qh! oh! how is this?” said Sir Es- 
paing. 

“Tt is very discourteous,”’ 

“ He is a friend of Messire de Chateau-| 
bon,’’ said D’Arthon. 


————— ae 





A moment after the entrance of the knights 
the Majordomo appeared at the door and 
\beckoned to his master. The old man went 
out without a word. 

Now the door of the room into which he 
followed the Majordomo wanted a hinge. It 
thus happened that the conversation between 


| master and man reached the ears of the vis- 
iitors 


. Seigneur,’ ‘ said the Majordomo, ‘ what 
lis to be ‘done. It is insufficient.” 
‘ Hum,” said his master. 
‘<’Tis impossible to feed the Knights and 
their attendants on what is in the pantry.”’ 
‘“ Hum,” replied his master still more dis- 


/concerted. 
said Sir Roger. | 


“The brown pig must be killed,” said the 
'Majordomo. 
‘The brown pig shall not be killed I tell 


At the same moment a man of fifty, dry, lyou. “Where is the speckled pullet ?” 


erect and clad in a faded suit of velvet which } 


had doubtless once belonged to his master, 
appeared and demanded their wishes. 

“To enter the chateau, my friend,” said 
Sir Espaing, ‘‘ you are very suspicious, al- 
low me to tell you.” 

“The seigneur receives no visitors,” re- 
plied the Majordomo, in a grave voice, ‘‘does 
your lordship wish any thing more ?”’ 

-‘A moment my friend,” said Sir Espaing, 
‘‘ your master lives alone, but it cannot be 
that he refuses a night’s hospitality to his 
friends.”’ 

«The seigneur receives no one, absolutely 
no one, sir.” 

‘Go, give him this letter.’ And the 
Knight bent over and passed it through the 
bars. 

The Majordomo took it and went away 
without a word. In ten minutes he return- 
ed and opened the gate. The Knights en- 
tered and giving the bridles of the horses to 
their attendants, made the Majordomo a sign 
to direct them. The grave man led the way 
to a hall, almost entirely stripped of furni- 
ture at the opposite end of which stood their 
host. 

He was a man of seventy or more, witha 
sharp phisiognomy, a white beard, and clad 
in the dress of a student rather than a French 
lord. 

He welcomed his visitors with a coldness 
which he made no effort to conceal. 





“Oh,” said the Majordomo with a little 
grating sound bearing no resemblance to a 
laugh, ‘‘ excuse me.”’ 

« Well.” 

“Seigneur you speak of a pullet.”’ 

« Well.” 

‘Well, there are twelve hungry travel- 
lers.”’ 

“Twelve! There are only four !”’ 

‘Twelve, sir. Four masters, eight men, 
all as hungry as cormorants.”’ 

‘‘ Cursed Viscount!” 

‘See the misfortune of having friends ; 
they remember you when you wish to be 
forgotten.” 

‘The brown pig!” the old man sighed. 

‘ Seigneur,”’ said the Majordomo, “ reflect 
that a residence of a few days here might 
give these travellers many things to talk 
about. Fill their bellies and send them off. 
It would be cheap to purchase their absence 
at a thousand francs, much less a miserable 
hog.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” 
in a low tone. 

“T mean Siegneur, that laboratories give 
jout a bad smell, and that an accident might 
get you the reputation of a forger!”’ 

“Of a forger!”’ 

‘* Yes, Seigneur.’ , 

“Tt is true, it is true,’ murmured the old 
man. 

‘So that the brown pig—” 


said the old man 
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‘* Kill him,” 

‘‘Go then Seigneur and entertain your 
guests.” 

The door opened again and the old man| 
appeared. Sir Roger was on the point of| 
making some indiscreet speech when Es-| 
paing restrained him with an expressive | 
look. 

In an hour the Majordomo brought in| 
the first dish, and the brown pig appeared in| 
all its glory at the head of the table. He} 
was followed by a young woman of eighteen, | 
whose fair and blooming countenance by one | 
of those miracles which nature so often| 
works bore as exact resemblance to the old 
dried up Majordomo’s. 

The old man took a key from his girdle 
and giving it to the young woman, 

‘‘ Anne,” he said, “ bring the wine.” 

The girl took the key, opened an old cup- 
board, and took out a stone vessel shaped 
like a jug. 

But just as she reached the table, her 
hand unfortunately slipped and the vessel 
falling on the pavement broke to pieces. 

‘‘Careless!’’ said the old man grinding 
his teeth and striking her violently on the 
bosom. 

Evan’s face filled with blood. | 

“ Ah, sir, what cruelty!’ he exclaimed. | 

‘‘A careless hussy!’’ replied the old 
man. ‘ Go!” 

The young woman went out with tears in 
her eyes. 
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Leaflet, hasten, thou art blest, 
In her presence find thou rest. | 
Sweeter light shall greet thee soon, 
Than the azure skies of June. 
Thou shalt thrill with purest bliss 
*Neath her finger’s snowy kiss : 

All the worth of heaven know, 

If her dewy lips shall glow 

O’er thy brow, where I have press'd 
Burning kisses of unrest. 

Here, thy heart is brave and strong ; 
Thou shalt feel thy heart ere long, 


Like the heart of infant, weak, 
And the voices of her soul, 

All thy being shall control. 

When her eyes these words shal! see, 
Allher heart will beat for me, 


| 
| 


eee 


And a dearer voice than Fame, 
O’er and o’er will speak my name. 
O, the gladness she will prove, 
That she winneth all my love, 

And that e’er, till Time is done, 

{ am her’s, and her’s alone— 
Cease, my heart, this tumult still, 
This mad joy’s exulting thrill. 
From the morning’s shining wall, 
Thou hast heard but echos call. 
Thine, Despair’s all rayless calm, 
lor thy woe there is no balm. 
Thou wilt o’er her mem’ry’s glass, 
Like a phantom rise and pass, 
Which no waiting thought will bles: 
With its stretched out arm’s caress. 
Aud thy love will seem no more 
Than a waif upon the shore, 
Which the billows and the blast, 
At her feet in tribute cast. 


To the Daughters of Washington, 


Some eighteen months ago rumor an- 
nounced that the “‘ Home and Grave’’ of the 
‘‘ Father of our Country’ was to pass into 
the hands of—Speculators! It was a ‘‘knell’’ 
to every patriot! Amidst the din of poli- 
tics and party strife, some attempted its 
‘‘rescue” through Congress and our State 
Legislature. But, while they failed, a kind 
Providence has fostered and sustained a “‘pa- 
triotic enterprise’ by others—equal to the 
to the purpose, and far more beautiful and 
desirable. One which, in the language of 
our honored Governor, ‘ is. calculated to 
throw out a lustre which shall radiate from 
the centre to the circumference of the Chris- 
tian world.”’ 

The honor belongs to one of our sex, to 
whose mother, while passing in sight of Mt. 
Vernon, it occurred, that the “ladies of the 
South” should rise ‘‘ en masse’”’ and pour out 
such “grateful offerings’ on his tomb as 
should secure all around it sacred forever! 


|An earnest appeal to that effect, signed «A 
‘Southern Matron,’’ was issued in the 


Charleston Mercury of South Carolina, De- 
cember 2, 1853. 
Nothing daunted by silence in editors and 


166 1p ?? ! . j 
When her breath shall touch thy cheek, |‘ response ’’ from none!—never doubting 


that woman in her higher and better nature. 
retained a sacred reverence for the ‘‘ memo- 
ry of Washington,”’ resort was had to private 
appeals! What though they first encoun- 
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tered the timid, lianas or unpatri- called Hercalean, and are continued still 
otic: what, if some who “responded” as|One city, in a spirit of “other days,’’ had 
only the true-hearted descendants of our no-|but to hear to respond. A meeting was call- 
ble revolutionary mothers could, meet cold-|ed, orators spoke, and $1,200 bestowed that 
ness, opposition, even newspaper denuncia-jnight as a beginning. Death and?desolation 
tion, like those of °76 they falter not. Allihave swept o’er it since, but we are per- 
honor to the heads and hearts which devised|suaded it has only interrupted not extin- 
this scheme and the indomitable perseverance | guished its zeal! 
which sustained it under difficulties and; While indebted to the persevering advo- 
“hope deferred!” To this we owe the ex-|cacy of many newspapers, it is but just to 
istence, extension and present prospects of name one, the Chronicle & Sentinel, of Au- 
the Mt. Vernon Association, and the proud| gusta, Georgia, whose generous editors ena- 
privilege of presenting it as we do now, for|bled the “struggling association” to flood 
the approbation and assistance of our sex|the country with “incentives” to patriotism. 
over the Union. Who need doubt our “ fu-| But North Carolina!! she who was first to 
ture success” When they learn the “ results’’| declare independence shews she ts truest to 
already obtained from tais beginning. ‘the memory of himwhowonit! She already 
The ‘“ Southern Mt. Vernon Association’ | guarantees us $12,000! Is there one of the 
has excited interest and action in various| Old Thirteen who can hear it unmoved? 
degrees, from Alabama to Pennsylvania, and| And this may. be called the “ result’ of the 
is arousing a deep and feeling appreciation |“ efforts’ of one noble Woman! Shall it be 
of “its objects,” and receiving encouraging} said ‘‘ there are no more of such as these”’ in 
assurances of assistance, from the enlight-| America in whose hearts Washington truly 
ened anc patriotic, even as far north as Bos-|lives? Of the Old Dominion what she has 
ton. It numbers thousands of subscribers—j|done or will do, it becomes us not to speak. 
thousands of dollars. It records many in-}Suffice it to say, she could'nt be untrue to 
dividual! acts, unselfish and noble efforts and | him—for she is his mother, and he sleeps in 
achievements, calculated to touch the soul of| her bosom ! 
even the apathetic. Regarding such ‘a tribute’ from woman 
We regret the necessary limitation to a|as the most beautiful that could be offered 
‘few examples,” too worthy of emulation) ‘to, as well as the most touchingly convir icing 
to be withheld—but we take this occasion to! of our country’s deep appreciation of, the 
express our grateful thanks to all individuals, | chat acter and services of its matchless 
communities and editors who have aided this} Washington, the Association hoped it would 
‘cause’ in the hour which tested patriots, Ibe accepted by a Washington, enabling them 
and to hope they will not ‘rest from their|to crown their labors with the “solemn cer- 
labors, nor retire from the field of battle till) emony” ’ of placing Mt. Vernon under the 
they can do so as victors ! icare of his mother State, to remain a “sa- 
The “ first offering’ laid on the “tomb of| cred trust” from woman, an abiding evidence 
Washington” was $700. The ‘‘donor,’’ one|of her gratitude! It was, therefore, with 
who wept that she had no more to give for such| the deepest chagrin :that they found the pre- 
cause! Wappy augury!”’ mee in ‘‘ pa-!sent proprietor allowed his personal feelings 
triotic tears,” sustained by ‘patriotic zeal’’|to induce him to prefer its acquisition by 
can it fail of ‘ patriotic triumphs ? " Two! Virginia through the agency of his own sex 
ladies, as soon as they received the. appeal, | in 2 legislative capacity! Unwilling to see 
sent it forty miles, and had three hundred its future left subject to contingencies which 
copies printed to circulate over their State.| might result in desecration, whether from 
Another but read it in manuscript and pen-' speculators, legislative indifference, or its 
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cilled ‘‘ words that burn and thoughts t that! necessary ‘estraints and limitations in 


our 
breathe” to head a ‘subscription paper’’} Republican Government, the ‘“ Southern 
that she might commence at once, and the| Matron’ ’ determined to appeal to the ladies 
noble donation of $500 from one person was} lof Vi irginia to “ petition” their Legislature 
an immediate eel to labors which may be| to ASSIST THEM by contracting for the pur- 
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chase of Mt. Vernon, reserving the ‘“title,’’ 
but allowing the women of America to pay 
for it and carry out their original intentions 
in order that their patriotic objects might 
still be accomplished, viz: to make it sacred 
and keep it so by a ‘trust deed,’ surrounded 
with every requisite condition of arrangement 
permitted by their ‘‘ Code of laws,’’ and thus 
opening the way for its future improvement 
by patriotic generosity and pride! A trifle 
from each visitor being considered suflicient 
to keep it. Virginia responds in a spirit 
worthy of her—all being ready to speed the 
noble work ! 

Sisters of the Union, we place that letter 


. . . ' 
before you for your serious consideration. 


Touching upon the whole subject, placing it 
in its every aspect, whether as to objects, 
kind of improvement, mode of action, ad- 
vantages of purchase by individual donations 
through the instrumentality of woman, and 
arguments for her exertions now. We need 
not dwell upon it. Suffice to say, that meet- 
ing with our warmest sympathies and high- 
est approbation we can but be deeply grati- 
fied at the “ invitation’’ to conduct in future 
such an enterprise. In gratefully accepting 
the ‘trust’? and expressing our deep sense 
of the ‘‘ honor’ tendered and confidence re- 
posed, we pledge ourselves to them and all 
who unite with us to carry on the work in 
the spirit in which it has begun—for the 
* objects’’ defined, and in the mode pointed 
out. 

The existing ‘organization’? has been 
published and extensively circulated. To 
prevent any misapprehension, however, we 
make a synopsis. It consists of three de- 
partments. 

Ist. Associalions—to procure subscribers, 
receive payments, register name, sum, resi- 
dence, uncommon services, (to be published 
hereafter as a ‘“‘record of patriotism’ for 
their descendants) to make reports of their 





progress to the acting State Association! 
called the “State Committee’’: if there be’ 
no regular State organization, associations or | 
individuals, must make their reports to the | 
“ Central Committee of the Union.’’ 


its State as local circumstances may suggest, 
to print and circulate papers in it needed to 
extend the cause or transact its business, and 
to make a report on State matters once a 
month to the Central Committee, governing 
the whole enterprise—called the 

3. Mi. Vernon Central Committee of the 
Union—located at Richmond, Va., to whom 
all persons or associations in any part of the 
Union desirous of information on this sub- 
ject must apply. As to it belongs not only 
the entire direction of the whole but the care 
of unorganized portions, to whom will be 
furnished the necessary information, papers. 
the authority to act in the use of “ subscrip- 
tion papers,’’ and to whom reports must be 
made as above stated. Their organs are Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book and Southern Literary 
Messenger, in which will be published their 
‘monthly reports.’ These should be re- 
published by the organ of every State Com- 
mittee. Having but specified objects, all who 
unite with us are considered as having 
adopted them—therefore nothing will be 
permitted to divert our concentrated ener- 
gies, &c. «Any necessary consultation in 
fulfilling duties, will be held with the Presi- 
dents of the State Committees—usual rules 
governing. In order to place a ‘‘ patriotic 
opening”’ ix the power of all, one dollar pro- 
cures membership—but few are the hearts, 
we trust, unfettered by ‘ restraining circum- 
stances’ who will consent for this to be the 
recorded estimate of their love for Washang- 
ton—their interest in Mt. Vernon! We re- 
spectfully suggest the appropriateness of such 
practical “ celebrations’’ of our 4ths of July 
and 22ds of February as will permit “ pa- 
triotic offerings” to such acause. Our Leg- 
islature meets next winter when our “ peti- 
tion” will be presented. We entreat con- 
tinuous and ardent efforts in the interim, not 
only demonstrating woman’s efficiency to 
those whose interposition we ask, but to has- 
ten the day when Mt. Vernon shall be se- 
cured from all contingencies! We do so, 
assured that all may rely as confidently on 
Virginia's sons as her daughters. 

Sisters of the North—The Southern Mat- 


2. State Commiltee.—(The right to appoint|ron only appealed to the South. Deeply ap- 
which belongs to the individual orindividuals|preciating the patriotic hearts which em- 
commencing exertions in the State.) To haye| brace one’s wltole country, and are alive to 
the control and regulation of the affairs of|its interest and honor—thankful that ours 
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ready to unite with them wherever found— 
she yet felt she could not call on you for aid 
in what seemed peculiarly Southern obliga- 
tions, the South could fulfill (!)—whilst there 
were so many who seemed to have forgotten 
Washington and his counsels who asperse 
the region in which he was born and is bu- 
ried! She knew that the many noble and 
patriotic amongst you loved the “ Common 
Father’ even as we do and left them the 
honor she felt should be theirs of “ offering” 
to unite in this tribute to his memory. With 
pride we record that the result has proven 
the correctness of the decision. If hono- 
rable in the South to ‘‘move’’ how much 
more in the North to offer aid! It was met 
as it should be. The door was thrown open 
at once, and the ‘first offer’ made by a 
worthy desecendant of the Father of the 
Pilgrims. New England's noble Edwards 
commemorated by an ‘‘ Hon.’’ membership 
in the “highest committee” with those from 
whom the cause has received the most in- 
valuable services. (Being designed as a 
‘complimentary testimony’ to patriotism 
when it required moral courage to display it, 
it cannot be extended.) Others have fol-| 
lowed—donations been tendered, and also 
“overtures” deeply gratifying in behalf of 





literary parties. While we express our 
heartfelt appreciation of these acts, we em- | 
brace this opportunity of publicly announc- | 
ing, we neither desire nor intend sectionality. | 
We feel none to those whose patriotism | 
knows no North, South, East or West. We! 
extend a cordial welcome to all such who! 
approve our undertaking as placed before 
them and desire to aid in its success, and 
hope to see them from the remotest sections 
of our country gathered within the folds of 
this “glorious enterprise !"’ Is it not enough 
to arouse every patriot to action : 





Shall a Shaksperean Club preserve the 
house in which was born he who crowned 
their country with poetic glory, and we 
not do as much for a place hallowed by the 
life, the death, the burial of our Country's 
Father—“ the Parthenon of Men?” 


Ye princes of wealth! Many are your 
proud donations to the gallant, brave and 


the ‘‘ moulded echo of the world’s heart-beat 
for freedom !”’ 

Woman! Grateful love made you first ut 
the Holy Sepulchre of Man’s Redeemer. 
Should it not also carry you to the ‘‘ second 
spot” of earth—the home, the grave of the 
‘‘model’’ man, as hero, sage, Christian, 
‘ whom all ages seem combined to mould to 
clay?’ Is there one of you who has no pa- 
triotic pride, no high purposes, no offerings 
for his tomb? 


Ye of feeling hearts and generous souls 
come up to this noble work! Ye gifted, in- 
fluential and energetic stand not back, for it 
needs but such as you to make worthy of him 
and of us ‘‘ that spot’’ which, even in ruins, 
stands alone! In the words of another— 
‘from the sacred soil of Mt. Vernon there 
rises ever to the ear of the pilgrim a lan- 
guage incapable alike of expression by words 
or sounds, a language which addresses itself 
not to the understanding but to the heart. 
He is sensible in a moment of the inspira- 
tion of the place—his frigid philosophy van- 
ishes as he approaches it, and he is ready to 
put off his shoes from his feet, for he knows 
the spot on which he stands is holy ground!’ 


Can we longer neglect it, or hear our poet 
reproachfully ask— 


“ What gates of brass invite the stranger here, 
To turn with awe and contemplate his dust? 
What mausoleum rises o'er his bier 
To sculpture high the glories due the just? 
No civic guard, no priest, no vestal near, 
To smooth the turf and wipe away the rust! 
Draw nigh, sweet countrywoman, view the spot, 
A prey to penury—to earth a blot!” 


Oh! no. Let Jeremiads be turned into 
songs of praise and triumph, whose thrilling 
tones shall penetrate the ends of earth, pro- 
claiming to its darkened minds—behold 


'** American women,’ if you would know all 


the value to man of the principles and labors 
of our Washington ! 


Whose signature will be wanting? “In 
distant ages of the future, our children’s 
children will look upon the consecrated me- 
morial of our love and gratitude, as do the 
descendants of the signers of our Immortal 
Declaration, and from it proudly claim their 
patriotic, their noble ancestry !” 





good! Shall there be none to record for him, 


Vou. XXI—41 
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THE SOUTHERN MATRON’S LETTER TO VIRGINIA, AD- 
DRESSED TO MR. GILMER, CORRESPONDING SECRE- 
TARY OF THE MT. VERNON ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Girmer—Sir: We received some 
time since your letter, with copies of your 
correspondence with Mr. Washington the 
proprietor of Mount Vernon. As you will 
recollect, we requested you to withold the 
publication of the correspondence, until we 
could communicate with Mr. Washington. 
On the 30th of September we addressed 
him a letter, a copy of which, we herewith 
enclose you. We are truly grieved that our 
effort has proved as unavailing as yours. 
This is certainly an unexpected,—an unde- 
sirable result. But, as the enterprise is a 
noble one, involving in our estimation a sa- 
cred duty, and addressing itself tothe daugh- 
ters of America with a silent and persua- 
sive eloquence too powerful to be unheed- 
ed—we should not despair. We should be 
equal to the occasion, and resolve on success— 
for, the present posture of this business is 
such, that we can but succeed if we will ad- 
dress ourselves in good earnest to the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments which but seem 
to surround us, and such is our faith in, and 
reliance on the high and holy influences at 
work in this matter that we feel our resolu- 
tion but increases with the necessity for 
higher exertion. This cause has even al- 
ready brought out such glowing zeal, and ar- 
dent, energetic labors—such holy and lofty 
patriotism as is worthy of the purer and 
brighter days of our republic—and should it 
suffer itself to be discouraged to pass away 
and leave no enduring evidence of its exis- 
tence—of how we yet greatfully cherish and 
reverence the memory of the Father of our 
Country’s freedom and greatness—that im- 
personation of elevated patriotic virtue—that 
apostle of a ‘‘ new era” in man’s moral and 
political history? Assuredly not? There is 
hope of success, even in the existing state 
of affairs, and should we yieldit? We think 
we hear an emphatic ‘never’ from every 
lip, and the exclamation, ‘Mount Vernon” 
ought to be ours, that it may descend a 
‘sacred trust” invested with woman’s faith 
‘‘and hope to posterity”—from every no- 
ble heart ! | 

Failure then is impossible-—for if it should 


To the Daughiers of Washington. 
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befall our first and holiest purpose—‘ an- 
other,’’ about which there can be no doubt, 
equally worthy of our efforts, and appealing 
to our feelings—is before us! We can en- 
shrine that beautiful Sarcophagus, which an 
humble patriot provided, with a ‘‘ Mausole- 
um” worthy of him and of us—securing the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that no mat- 
ter what is the ‘‘ future fate’’ of Mount Ver- 
non—no matter whether his grave is sur- 
rounded by “ busy looms,” “ groaning suf- 
ferers,’’ or ‘toiling laborers’’—we have in- 
vested it with a protected and hallowed ap- 
pearance which nothing can destroy! It 
fell to grateful woman to remember a Wel- 
lington—a Calhoun,—shall she—can she 
forget 2 Washington ? 

Noble souls have labored with us in this 
cause. To their untiring zeal is due inter- 
est and extension from Alabama to Pennsyl- 
vania, and, feeling no abatement it, inspires 
them now to follow as far as we dare to lead. 

That will be to success—to the tomb of 
Washington—ah! to his ‘‘home’’ also— 
daughters of the Old Dominion, provided her 
spirit yet burns within you and you fail us 
not! Like Lord Lyndhurst, ‘ onward still 
onward,’’ must be our motto, and “ noble re- 
sults’ will be our reward. 

After much patient reflection, we venture 
to suggest, that if the ladies of Virginia, 
with a united effort worthy of the occasion, 
and of their state pride and patriotism, would 
now petition the Legislature of Virginia to 
contract for the purchase of Mount Vernon, 
reserving to itself the title,—but allowing 
the women of America to pay for it—and to 
carry out their original plans, such would be 
the electric influence of their generous ef- 
fort, that the ‘title deeds * to the ‘“‘ Home 
and Grave of Washington,’’ would soon be 
held secure under the ‘sovereign flag” of 
his native state! If ever in the future pe- 
riod of our nationai history, the Union should 
be in serious danger, political storms rock- 
ing it to its base, or rending it in twain, 
there will be such a moral grandeur, (perhaps 
an assauging influence we cannot now esti- 
mate) in the mere fact that the tomb of Wash- 
ington rests secure under the flag of his na- 
tive state, enshrined in the devotional rever- 
ence of the wives, mothers and daughters of 
the Union as will be felt over the civilized 
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weil: ining wae every vole ated and pa- 
triotic heart! We can but deeply regret 
that Mr. Washington’s peculiar views pre- 
vented his seeing the beauty and fitness of 
such a grateful testimonial, as would, in the 
words of another, ‘“ throw around that spoi,” 
a ‘‘ vestal purity” veiling it from Mammon’s 
gaze and shielding it from “ partisan dese- 
cration.” But, as he prefers action with 
legislative bodies,—asserts he will only sell 
to the United States or Virginia cirectly,— 
and the United States cannot purchase with- 
out the consent of the ‘state in which the 
same shall be”—and any Virginian’s con- 
‘ servative views of the Constitution, as well 
as her pride, domestic peace and interest, 
making such ownership as impolitic as we 
suppose it is impossible—all, we then ask, 
is, that she will herself become the arbiter 
of the future fate of Mount Vernon—which 
she has now the opportunity of doing—with- 
out the employment of doubtful constitution- 
al power ;—or of state funds which could 
add to the development of her internal re- 
sources, ‘and advancement of her general 
welfare, as well as of aiding in the success 
of a “ project” which must so redound to 
her own glory! This request is based upon 
the now increasing desire to see that place 
made, and kept sacred, and a conviction that 
it neither can, nor will be done by the use 
of state or government funds—to say noth- 
ing of the prudence of avoiding such a pre- 
cedent in a Republic where the will of 
the majority is but too often like a surging 
tide, difficult to be restrained, even by con- 
stitutional barriers and its most solemn obli- 
gations. This rich and extensive country 
can afford ene spot with which money, and 
its yearly interest has nothing to do, and all 
will say, that spot should be the ‘last rest- 
ing place’ of him to whose prudent gui- 
dance, and noble patriotism it is so deeply 
indebtec,—and if the nature of republican 
governments withold the power, or makes 
iis use unadvisable, they should, and till 
no doubt open the way for its accomplish- 
ment, by the individual patriotism which as- 
pires to the privilege. 

We think we have saidenough. Yet, the 
cavilling may inquire, why, if, Mr. W. says 
he will “only sell to the U. States or Vir- 
ginia,’’ not leave the matter entirely to them ? 





We answer that our patriotism makes us un- 
willing for several and justifiable reasons, 
and, to preclude controversy, for which we 
have no taste, as well as to /ay before all, 
upon whom we call for aid, the ‘ present 
views and objects” of this association—we 
feel it best to be explanatory now. 

ist.—There is no surety that either of the 
parties mentioned will be vies sre for 
this patriotic prize. 

2nd.—We object to a purchase by Con- 
gress most strenuously. Is there a true pa- 
triot with any regard for the credit of his 
country, who has not had his feelings out- 
raged, by ‘‘debates’’ on the Congres- 
sional floor, and the “ resolves’? of some of 
our State Legislatures on this subject? A 
slight evidence of what would result if pos- 
session should make it “the great yearly 
battle’? ground of pro and anti-slavery anti- 
pathies.”” The heart sickens at the mere 
thought of such a ‘‘future” for it, such 
scenes’ for ourselves, and hopes that Vir- 
ginia will never permit it ! 

3rd.— We demur to any government pur- 
chase whether state or federative,—decause 
such could not obtain for it a ‘‘ destination’’ 
very much more creditable to our country, 
or gratifying to our patriotic pride than that 
contemplated by ‘ Speculators’’—our insti- 
tutions, requiring a political purpose to obtain 
the power to buy, or a remunerative interest 
on the invested funds. We do not consider 
that ‘a model farm” where daily work in- 
trudes—or a Hospital, where the maimed 
and suffering contaminate to the commonest 
purposes of life—exactly consistent ‘ with 
the reverence due (and felt by us for) the 
memory and character of him whose life is 
so intimately associated with that spot” — 
therefore—we desire to obtain Mt. Vernon, 
ard bestow it as a ‘‘ trust gift” to Washing- 
ton’s Mother State —‘‘ not only to secure it 
forever from the contingencies incident to 
a private possession’’—but to a ‘ fate” 
which will increase, not diminish, nor des- 
troy, the “sacredness of feeling’’—with 
which Americans should ever regard it! Te 
do this—the house and ground should (as in 
the old world) he repaired, and kept just as 
he left them—his tomb made commensurato 
with his worth and services, a nation’s estima- 
tion of and gratitude for them, and not as now, 
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surpassed by thousands amongt us who have 
left but riches to tell they lived and died! 
And we trust that then, the home in which 
he once dwelt, will become the depository 
of the ‘cherished relics,’ now scattered 
far and wide, and running the risk in chang- 
ing and private hands of not conferring the 
amount of pleasure which they would be- 
stow there—while the surplus ground, which 
may of necessity—be included—in order to 
complete this beautiful whole,’’ could be 
cultivated in landscape style, to be adorned 
with ‘‘monuments” to any of our great na-' 
tional benefactors whom a grateful people’ 
may Choose thus to honor ! 

Is not this worthy of the dead—of our 





fear they shall never see all accomplished. 
As in all other great enterprises—we have 
but to commence with the confiding assurance 
that posterity will profit by our example, and 
finish what we began ! 

With these views, sir, and the conviction, 
that such a result however creditable to our 
country, is not attainable by government or 
State action, are we not justified in looking 
to the appreciative and gallant assistance of 
the sons of Virginia in their “ Legislative 
‘capacity,”” and in making this “ appeal” 
through you, to the ‘ladies of Virginia,” 
and to their Committee to become the medi- 
um by their petitions—of procuring it. In 
very truth we feel we are! Our own heart 


country—and of our concentrated energies ? assures us, that in this work, and on the oc- 


Is there one of our sex whose heart would) 
not throb with gratification at the bare 
thought of being able to assist in securing 
such a result? Yet—it is a painful truth 
that we are daily lessening in appreciation 
of the acts, in gratitude and reverence for the 
memory of the founders of our Country’s 
liberties. Vow is the time, therefore, to ac- 
complish this high purpose while there is 
patriotism enough left todo it! And,—as 
we are assured it can only be done by, wo- 
man’s self-denying generous zeal, the ‘‘ As- 
sociation’ considers itself the most sui/adle, 
because the most reliable agents, bound not 
to yield to any surmountable obstacle, for 
who will venture a ‘ second effort’”’—if after 
our exertions we suffer—failure ! 

What though the enterprise be cost/y as 
well as great—depending more upon enlist- 
ing many zealously persevering characters 
than receiving—large donations! It would 
be foul slander upon warm-hearted woman— 
ever ready to have her nobler impulses 
moved to worthy deeds—to doubt there will 
be a sufficiency of such—or—of the “ gen- 
erous aid’’ our abundant means can be- 
stow! Even the timid will he inspired with 
the confidence which leads to action, when 
they learn that ten cents from each Southern 
woman alone can raise the sum of $200,000 
for the saleable portion of the estate, which 
Mr. Washington consented to receive from the 
company. The same petty amount from the 
women of the Union could soon bring about 
the fulfillment of our highest aspirations ! 
Let none refuse us zealous co-operation for 





casion of its painfully critical posture, such 
an appeal, sanctioned by the high and holy 
associations, incident to the objects in view— 
cannot but be successful! Thanking you, 
sir, for the generous personal assistance we 
have received, and gratefully acknowledging 
the indebtedness of this cause to the zeal 
and energy which you have displayed, may 
we ask you to lay this letter, (imperfectly 
written as it is) along with the ‘correspon- 
dence which is to be placed before the 
‘«« Committee,’ and the public. 

We cannot yield the hope of ‘ success,” 
and the position assumed by Mr. Washing- 
ton invites this course, and guarantees it pro- 
vided the ‘‘ title’ be securely vested in, and 
obtained directly by Virginia. 

We trust that neither the ladies nor your- 
self will consider us as indisposed to ac- 
knowledge the propriety of the course which 
Mr. Washington has thought proper to pur- 
sue—or, so far misapprehend our feelings as 
to regard us as indifferent to the priority of 
the personal proprietorship of Mt. Vernon. 
We are aware of the various, and delicate 
points, which the mere casuist may raise on 
this subject. But to reflect on it, in its na- 
tional, historical and moral relations, forces 
Patriots to regard Mount Vernon as a 
part and parcel of a nation’s inheritance far 
too intimately blended with the name, ser- 
vices, and fame of Washington—-to be sepa- 
rated. 

May we express the hope that the “ Com- 
mittee’ and the ladies of Virginia will concur 


in these views, and energetically ‘ resolve’ 
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to secure the ‘‘ title’ to Mt. Vernon and ef- 
ficiently aid us to raise the funds necessary 
to pay for it—thus making the day not dis- 
tant when it may become the Mecca of the 
liberty loving spirits of the world! Their 
prompt and affirmative “response,’’ will 
brighten hope—strengthen confidence—and 
secure the more speedy completion of that 
efficient organization, with which to com- 
mence the winter’s exertions. Deeming it 
most appropriate that the daughters of his 
native state—should conduct this enterprise 
in his honor, we respectfully renew the 
“invitation” to the Richmond State Commit- 
tee and to the other invited ladies to unite 
with us, and form the ‘‘ Central Committee 
of the Union’’—and to assume at once the 
duties and responsibilities which circumstan- 
ces of a patriotic nature, have hitherto com- 
pelled us to endeavour to fulfil alone—how- 
ever unworthily ! 





Virginians ! all eyes are turned to you-| 
hundreds are awaiting your action to com- 
mence their efforts with renewed vigor, and 
we would that you were apprised to its full 
extent of the importance attached else- 


unanimously voting the ‘‘ Southern Matron’’ 
to be their President : 


President. 

Tue Sournern Marron. 
Vice- Presidents. 
Mrs. Wittiam F. Ritcuie, 
Mrs. E. F. Semmes, 
Mrs. W. H. Macrarvanp, 
Mrs. W. D. Brarr, 
Mrs. Bensamin B. Minor, 
Mrs. Joun Tyver, of Charles City. 
Mrs. W. C. Rives, of Albemarle. 
Mrs. Henincuam C. Harrison, of Gooch- 
land. 
Mrs. Joun B. Froyp, of Washington 
County. 

Secretary. 
Mrs. A. M. Mean. 

Treasurer. 
Mr. W. H. MacrarLanp. 

Honorary Members. 

Mrs. R. CunnincHam, Augusta, Ga. 
Mrs. W. J. Eve. do. 
Mrs. P. K. Dickinson, Wilmington, N. C. 





where to your position and influence on this| 


Mrs. J. Mitwarp, Philadelphia, Pa 


subject! Your sisters in the State beside! 


you, alive to the beauty of this act by wo-| 


man—have outshipped all others in their’ 


practical zeal—shewing they are not Rip-. 


Van-Winkles! Where will you be? 


May we not with proud confidence point! 


to the van—for the spirit of the Old Domin- 
ion can neither be asleep nor departed? 
Shall it not soon be heard, from the sea- 
shore to the mountains, in such tones as 
shall reach and electrify patriotic hearts 
from Maine to Texas—sending us, by one 
irresistible impulse, so far foward in the 
path of ‘‘success’’ that ‘this cause’ will 
no longer need our humble and feeble pen— 
permitting this we say “ farewell’’ to that 
forbearing and generous public, to whom we 


Critors Gable. 


| 


Many kind solicitations having been made that 
the Editor of the Messenger should resume the 
interrupted narrative of his European travel, he 
offers to the readers of the magazine in this num- 
ber some account of a summer visit to the Ger 
man Springs, and will follow it up from month to 
month with notes of a long ramble through North- 
ern Germany. Switzerland and [taly, until the 
same shall have been exhausted. The editor is 
aware that the track is a beaten ne and that the 
interest of these sketches must therefore depend 
altogether upon the manner in which they are 





now tender our most grateful thanks. 


Very Respectfully, Yours, pay | 
J spectfully, “ ‘from publishing them but for the requests of 


A SovuTHerRN Marron. 


On the reception of the above letter the 
ladies of Richmond held a meeting in order 
to respond to the invitation to form the Mt. 
Vernon Central Committee of the Union. 





igiven—a consideration which might deter him 


' friends in different sections of the country. He 
eannot doubt the sincerity of these partial corres 
pondents, though many of them are as unknown 
to him as the imaginary individuals who demand 
the repetition of a performance at the box-oflice 
of the theatre. He deems it proper to add thar 
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but for a temporary loss of all his papers on the 
return voyage to the United States, these notes 
would have been resumed at an earlier period. 


It being the wish of the patriotic ladies compos- 
ing the “‘ Central Mount Vernon Association” that 
the Messenger should be the vehicle of their 
Monthly Reports and addresses to the Southern 
States of the Union, we cheerfully give place in 
this number to the earnest exposition of their 
aims, bearing the signature of the officers of the 
Association, and the letter of the ‘“ Southern 
Matron” in advocacy of the general plan. We 
need not add a word in behalf of an organization 
established for purposes so sacred. 





The death of Charlotte Bronte Nichol, better 
known as “ Currer Bell,” under which name her 
works were given to the world, has taken from 
the literature of England one of its brightest or- 
naments, and will awaken profound sorrow wher- 
ever the language of her country is read among 
men, Only three novels of this gifted writer are 
ours, but these are of such rare and wonderful 
excellence as to demand a place by the side of 
the first works in the whole range of fiction. Ge- 
nius like the king in the ancient mythology trans- 
mutes all it touches into gold, and it was genius 
of a high order which, rejecting the usual means 
by which heroes and heroines are rendered at- 
tractive, enlisted universal sympathy with the 
plain, blunt, rough but honest natures of the 
lovers in Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villetie. That 
her characters was not lovable, was due to the 
fact that little of the dew and sunshine of life 
fell upon the path of the author. She belonged 
to that class of poets who “learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.” She wrote of the 
world as she saw it from underneath the shadow 
of the deepest domestic affliction, and in the 
dreary solitude of her home in the north of Eng- 
land. Hence the pictures she gives us are rarely 
peaceful or sylvan, they are the storm scenes of 
the gallery of modern romance—the sky piled up 
with masses of ominous vapour or the rifted 
clouds flying across the face of the moon. But 
the passion which lights up the foreground is al- 
ways of the intensest and most glowing kind, and 
no other woman of her age has given evidence of 
such power in its delineation, not excepting that 
Circean muse of French literature, Madame Du- 
devant. The juxtaposition of these two names is 
referable only to the degree of steely strength 
which belonged to the two women ; unquestiona- 
ably Charlotte Bronte was as different as possible 
in all things else from the author of Jndiana. 








She wrote only from a sense of duty and with an 
ever-present and vivid recognition of the respon- 
sibility of the vocation of author. But. she is 
gone. We shall have no more creations like Ro. 
chester and Paul—and it will be long ere there 
comes forward another woman who can draw 
such. 


The sale of Mr. Ingraham’s great library in 
Philadelphia was the event most talked of in lite- 
rary circles, during the past month. It was not, 
we confess, without a sad feeling that we saw the 
announcement of this sale and read over the 
somewhat ill-arranged catalogue, for we had in 
times past enjoyed the society of the accomplish- 
ed collector, as he sat amid his bibliographical 
treasures discoursing of their value with the en- 
thusiasm of Dibdin. That they should be scattered 
to the four winds, torn from the pleasant com- 
panionship of that cosy little apartment with the 
iris windows, seemed almost like the separation 
of families and the breaking up of dear domestic 
associations. ‘There was scarcely a volume in the 
library that was not illustrated by some rare por- 
trait or somecharacteristic autograph of the author 
inserted by the hand of Mr. Ingraham. Many had 
belonged to famous lovers and writers of books— 
Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Moore 
and others. The sale was largely attended by book- 
sellers and book-collectors, and among them by 
Mr. Randolph of this city, who has returned with 


more than one thousand volumes of the collec- — 


tion, which may be seen by the curious at his 
store, No. 121 Main Street. Pinkerton’s Great 
Atlas, Anderson’s British Poets, the Publications 
of the Camden Society, the Mirror of Parliament 
and choice editions of Richardson, Walpole, Pope, 
Addison, &c., with notes and autographs, are 
among Mr. Randolph’s purchases. 





The editor of the Richmond Dispatch has a 
pleasant way of sending out paragraphs now and 
then that strongly remind us of the felicitous 
style of Leigh Hunt. But a few days ago he 
commented sportively on the happy restoration 
to robust health of the poet Willis, expressing his 
misgivings that the melancholy account of that 
gentleman’s condition a year ago, as published in 
the Home Journal, was slightly intensified for the 


naughty purpose of enjoying the sympathy of the. 


public. In speaking of the moribund editorials 
of the Journal, the Dispatch says: 


We well recollect that, among other emanations 
at this time, of that productive intellect which 
seemed to bud and blossom and put forth flowers 
and foliage with the most astonishing rapidity, as 
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the balmy atmosphere and genial sun of Paradise 

rvaded and inspired it, was a most touching 
and plaintive description of the condition an 
thoughts of « consumptive, as he approaches the 
last of earth. The gifted author did not seek to 
conceal from himself or others the consciousness 
that he was the victim of an incurable malady, 
but he spoke of it with such Christian philosophy, 
such sweet resignation, nay with such placid 
cheerfulness, that death seemed quite disrobed of 
its terrors, and the dark valley became lighted up 
with a calm effulgence, its gloomiest recesses dis- 
closed prim-rose paths, its thick atmosphere was 
redolent with the Rose of Sharon and the Balm 
of Gilead ; its fiery serpent became a holy cross, 
dropping mercy and compassion on broken hearts; 
its cold Jordan a narrow stream, whose waters 
retreat when the feet of the children of Israel 
touch its shore, and permit them to pass dry shod 
to Canaan. 


There, reader, thank us for rescuing this shin- 
ing pebble of poetry from the Lethe that flows 
over @ penny paper. 


The following graceful bit of verse we find in 
the Spirit of Jefferson, a paper published at 
Charlestown in this State. From the allusion to 
the eagle of Harper’s Ferry, which once figured 
on the floor of the House of Representives in an 
eloquent speech, and the locality mentioned in 
the last stanza, we ascribe it to the pen poetical 
of Henry Bedinger, our Minister to the Court of 
Denmark— 


ONE OF MY FRIENDS. 
BY ‘‘THE EXILE—NOT OF ERIN.” 


One of my friends is very fair, 
Her lips are like fresh budding roses : 
The smile that parts the ruby pair, 
Pearls of the purest white discloses. 


The locks upon her lovely brow 
Rest with a sweet, fantastic lightness : 
And in her eye’s bewitching glow, 
We dream cf Heaven, and all its brightr.ess. 


Her voice is like the song of birds 

When spring puts forth her fairest flowers : 
And sweetly flow her graceful words 

As flows a brook through summer bowers. 


Over her mild, angelic face, 
The rays of soul are ever beaming : 

And her sweet form’s surpassing grace 
Excels the poet's wildest dreaming. 


Look on her soft and snowy hand, 
Remark each straight Patrician finger : 
And, as upon a fairy’s wand, 
Your eye would there forever linger. 


Like the young fawn’s, her tiny foot 
Touches the earth with fairy motion : 


Or, like a little wavelet, mute 
Upon the stormless breast of ocean. 


Oh! for some spell of magic power, 
Some lamp—Arabian and enchanted— 
To bear me to that gentle flower 
For whom my soul so long hath panted. 
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Alas! three thousand stormy miles— 
Three thousand miles of stormy water, 
Debar me from the spot where smile 

Virginia’s fairest, rarest daughter! 


But, if that Eagle, which was seen 
Once on a time, by Harper’s Ferry, 

Would lend his golden wings, I ween 
This drooping heart would soon be merry. 


Oh! swifter than his swiftest flight— 
Cleaving the calm or stormy Heaven; 

Regardless of the day or night, 
Unmindful of the morn or even, 


Like to the lightning’s vivid flash, 
Like to some wild thing driven frantic— 
I'd fling me, at a single dash, 
Across the broad, storm-vex’d Atlantic. 


From this dark land I would away-- 
And, plying each enchanted pinion, 

Swift as the sun’s descending ray, 
Alight within the Old Dominion. 


I’d perch upon a certain dome 

That memory wots of; there I’d wing me : 
Then, stooping to her peaceful home, 

In rapture at her feet 1’d fling me. 


x Be * xe *% 


Ho! Fancy, whither drivest thou’? 
Thy horses, wild and curbless, wander ; 

Return them to the stupid plough 
That, in the furrow, waits them yonder. 


Ho ! turn their heads from Fairy-land 
Unto this land, not wholly Pagan : 

Control them with a master hand, 
And stable them in Copenhagen. 


January 21st, 1855. 
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Among our exchanges, there is a monthly en- 
titled the Opal, the material of which is contrib- 
uted by the Patients of the State Lunatic Asylum 
of New York, a committee of whom conduct the 
editorial department. Like the gem after which 
it is named this magazine is now clear and now 
cloudy, the vagaries of mental aberration some- 
times manifesting themselves painfully in the va- 
rious articles of prose and verse. In metaphys- 
ics it rarely becomes more comprehensible than 
Mr. Emerson, though there is an occasional touch 
of nature in the lighter efforts that will find a 
response in the universal heart. We think our 
readers will agree with us that more absurd 
things than the following are often written by 
persons entirely compos mentis : 
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WRITTEN FOR 


THE PRETTY PICTURES. 


MY LITTLE GIRL TO SPEAK 


1 am a little peasant girl ; 
My father’s very poor ; * 

No rich and handsome things have we— 
No earpet on the floor; 


And yet, this morning, when I woke, 
[ saw, to my surprise, 

Four pretty pictures in my room, 
Alike in shape and size. 


The first was of a lake so clear, 
With woods encircled round, 

Through which there sprang a frighten’d deer, 
Pursued by many a hound. 


The second is a quiet stream, 
Which through a valley winds ; 

Tall trees and shrubs are on the brink, 
And flowers of various kinds. 


The next a little hamlet seems, 
With its neat church and spire ; 
3ehind its hills and mountains rise 

Up to the clouds and higher. 


The last is a vast waterfall, 
Which a broad lake supplies ; 
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AT SCHOOL, 
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|eertin isc, innamvuch 2 as the lines between right nai 
| wrong, vice and virtue cannot be made too plain for the 
(great mass of readers. It is an encouraging sign of the 
| times that works of truth and piety are so much relished. 
' “Robert Graham” comes to us in a handsome duodecimo 
_of some 250 pages, through Mr. Randolph of this city. 





Tue Castty Burtvers. By the author of “ Hearts. 
ease.’ New York: D. Appleton and Co. [From A. 
Morris 97 Main Street. 


Miss Charlotte Yonge, the author of this work, has 
wou for herself, by several previous novels of decided 
popularity, as wide a circle of admirers as any other 
| lady writer of the day. The “ Heir of Redcliffe” exci- 
/ted a sensation among the lovers of fiction which is 
‘without a parallel for the tears, copious and briny, that 
(came during its perusal to afl eyes. Perhaps there 
never was a volume that called for so constant an em- 
ployment of the mouchoir or which passed from the 
hands of the overwhelmed reader in such a condition of 
dampness. “ The Castle-Builders”’ makes no such large 
draughts on the lachrymal ducts, yet among a certain class 
of readers—the Episcopalians—it is likely to prove an 
| edifying and pleasant affair. The design of it ceems to be 
| to show the importance of the rite of confirmation, and 
: the sister-heroines are conducted along that beautiful 
| valley of domestic life that lies between the world and 
































Masses of water tumble down, 
And clouds of spray arise. 


These pictures all will fade away— 
I know it to my sorrow ; 

But mother says she thinks I'll have 
Four other ones to-morrow. 


Who gives them to me, do you ask ’ 
And how much do they cost? 
The giver I have never seen, 
The painter is—Jack Frost. 


Potires of Hew Works. 


Ropert Grauam: A Sequel to Linda. By Caroline 
Lee Hentz, author of the “ Planter’s Northern Bride,” 
“ Rena,” “Eoline,” “Marcus Warland,” etc. Phila- 
delphia: Parry & McMillan. 1855. 





This is one of Mrs. Hentz’s picturesque and entertain- 
ing stories, and as far as we have read, seems to be simi- 
lar to, and perhaps as interesting, as her other works, the 
titles of a number of which ure given in the title page, 
copied above. We have read “ Linda,” “ Rena,” and 
“Eoline,” and Mrs. Hentz is certainly a most agreeable 
tale teller tor those who seeks pure recreation. Her sto- 
ries require no eilort of the mind—they are plain, direct, 
picturesque, and if not very profound, still full of good 
sense at bottom. We are disposed to quarrel sometimes 
with the affluent merits and attractions of her heroes 
and heroines, and to suspect that her “ villians,” to 
speak in the romance vernacular are perhaps a little too 
satanic; but even this mode of treatment possesses a 
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| the church, the shining heights of Fashion and the Delec- 
| table Mountains. 
| tar, not however as all young ladies like to be led to it 


The end of their pilgrimage is the al- 


| for the Solemnization of Matrimony, but for taking upon 


| themselves the vows aforetime given by their spongors in 


| baptism. They are confirmed, not merried:—have we a 


| right to say of that other ceremony—cela viendra? Mise 
| Yonge must determine. 


Stet eal 


By the late Wittiam Ma- 
cinn, LL.|D. Annotated by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 
In Two Volumes. Redfield, 34 Beekman Street, New 
York, 1855, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Dr. Maginn was the prince of those wits and good fel- 
lows who made Blackwood so brilliant in the fine days 
of its youth, and it was the Doctor’s fun that tempered: 
the philosophy of those nights at Ambrose’s, which cele- 
brated as the Noctes Ambrosiane have become world fa- 
mous. A man of great learning, exuberant fancy and 
an almost fatal facility of composition, he wasted upon 
the bagatelles of magazine literature those fine powers 
that might have added to tho real wealth of libraries. 
The papers now first collected by Dr. Shelton Mackenzic 
are full of epigram and humour, but have a strong smack 
of whiskey punch which the Doctor loved not wisely 
but too well. Let us not judge harshly, however, of a 
man who has given as much delight to the reading world 
as any other of his generation. 





We regret to be constrained for want of room to defer 
several book notices designed for this number until next 
month. Our friends, the publishers, will receive our 
thanks for their continued favors and the assurance that 
we are not insensible to them. 


